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‘Gold Output Rises, 
Silver Yield Drops 


Limit on Output 
Proposed to Aid 
Timber Industry 


Bureau of Mint Gives Final 
Estimate on Refinery Pro- 


duction in 1930 


(= production in the United States 
last year totaled 2,285,603 ounces 


i s Advised in | with a value ,of $47,247,600, increasing 
Production I in value by approximately $1,600,000 as 


Report of Survey Group | compared with 1929, the Bureau of Mint, 
2 Department of the Treasury, in coop- 
To Secretary Lamont | 


Six-month Restriction on! 


eration with the Bureau of Mines, De- 
partment of Commerce, announced in a 
summary July 30. 

Silver production, on the other hand, 
declined by more than 10,500,000 ounces | 
as compared with the preceding calen- 
dar year, the total for 1930 having been | 
50,748,127 ounces, valued at $19,538,029. | 
The value of silver was placed at 38.5 
cents per ounce, the average New York 
price of bar silver. 

The figures were based on arrivals 
at United States mints and assay offices 
and at private refineries. The analysis 
represents the final estimate of refinery 
production during the year. The year 
of largest production for both metals 
was in 1915, when gold amounted to 





Deferred Financing | 
Of Homes Suggested 


Promotion of Construction of 
Small Buildings Is Urged: 
Additional Investigation in 


The Autumn Is Asked 


s. 





Recommendations for temporary limita- 
tion of lumber production to the minimum 








which exigencies of unemployment will) $101,035,700 and silver to $74,961,075 
yermit, promotion of a demand for lum- : — ees 
ber for farm and small home building [Continued on Page 9, Column 2.) 


with means of deferred financing and 
r oderation of imports that compete with 
domestic production were among the pro- 
posals to remedy conditions in the lumber 
industry made by the Lumber Survey Com- 
mittee of the Timber Conservation Board 
to the Secretary of Commerce, Robert P. 
Lamont, and made public July 30. Mr. 
Lamont is chairman of the Timber Board. 

The report, which contains an analysis 
of all available information concerning 
conditions in the industry, predicted that 
the withdrawals in the next six months 
woul. amount to only about half of the 4,- 
500,000,000 feet .f excess stocks. It was 
found by the committee that the capital 
structure of the industry could not with- 
stand too long a cessation or reduction in 
output so that the recommendation for 
limitation of production was placed at six 
months. 


Gains in Two Lines 
Offset Recession in 


Shoe Production Is Highest | 
In Year and Consumption 
Of Raw Wool is Greatest 
In Post-war Period 


Boston, Mass., July 30.—Boot and shoe 
production in the First Federal Reserve | 
District in June was higher than in any | 


month since June, 1929, and the amount 
of raw wool consumed during the month 
exceeded that of any month in the post- | 
war period, according to the monthly | 





Second Inquiry Planned 


Request was made by the committee 
that the Timber Board undertake another 
study or survey of prospective demand and 
supply at the end of September and that 
the Bureau of the Census seek and as- 
semble data by which it will be possible 
to segregate stocks and hardwoods and 
softwoods for the better guidance of the 
industry. 

Recommendations also was made that 
tonsideration be given to the question of 
uniting sales facilities of companies into 
groups which in effect would be to com- 
bine inventories. This, it was stated, 
should make for greater financial stability 
and would produce economy and flexibility 
of production and distribution. 

The full text of the committee's recom- 
mendations, with its prefatory remarks, ) 
follows: 


Boston, released for publication July 30. 

These 

offset recessions or quiet conditions pre- 

vailing in other lines of business, accord- 
ing to the reserve bank review. 
Noticeable Recovery 

The district summary of the business 
Situation follows in full text: | 

During the second quarter of 1931 there | 
was little change from month to month 
in the level of New England industrial 
activity, and although both the first and 
second quarters. of the current year com- | 
pared somewhat unfavorably with similar 
periods a year ago. There was a notice- 
able recovery during the first three 
months of this year from the low level 
prevailing at the end of 1930. 

Two industries in New England showed 
fairly consistent gains during each month 
of the first half year, when allowances 
for customary seasonal changes had been 
made, and these two industries have more 
than offset recessions or quiet conditions | 
prevailing in other lines of business ac- 


Personnel of Committee 

The Timber Conservation Board has re- 
ceived the following preliminary report 
submitted by the special lumber survey 
committee appointed on July 9 to make} 
an analysis of current lumber production 
and consumption, and lumber stocks and 
prospective consumption for peqiod July 
to December, inclusive, 1931. 

This committee, which has served volun- 
tarily at the suggestion of the chairman 
of the board, consists of the following: 


Farmer’s Income 


‘Economies in Government 


Are Asked by Assistant 
Secretary Dunlap to Ease. 
Problem of Agriculture | 


Seeks Consolidation 


|Believes Merging of Township 


And Even County Govern- 
ing Units Would Better Meet 
Modern Requirements 


LANCASTER, OHIO, July 30.—Values of 
farm land and farm products have come 
down and farm taxes have gone up to 
such an extent that “one out of every 
five years, farmers work the entire year 
in order to pay taxes,” Renick W. Dun- 


lap, Assistant 
said in an address at the farmers’ annual 
picnic here today. 
rural tax burden at $1,150,000,000 a year. 

The present local government unit sys- 
tem is in many cases out of date, having 
been developed in the days of slow com- 
| munication, Mr. Dunlap said. 
erning units have grown too small,” he 
stated. 
might be forgotten. 
or more counties could well be consoli- 
dated into one unit with one set of gov- 
erning officials.” 


| Said, 
rural counties of our Nation, 
solidation would greatly benefit the tax- 
The section of his address deal- | 
| ing with taxation follows in full text: 


payers.” 


review of the Federal Reserve Bank of | time in support of the Government. 


two industries have more than |&Mtire year 
some sections of the country the farmers’ | 
tax burden has increased until one-third 
of their incomes goes to pay taxes, sup- 
porting local, State, and Federal govern- 
| ments, 
schools 


Secretary of Agriculture, 


He estimated the 


“Our gov- 


“In many instances county lines 
Governments of two 


Obsolete Schools 


Just as governing units are in many 


cases obsolete, so are the schoo] systems 
in many areas, he added. 
of government units and school units is 
not needed in all counties, Mr. Dunlap 


Consolidation 


“but in the vast majority of the 


such con- 


Farmers give every fifth day of their 


One 
out of every five years farmers work the 
in order to pay taxes. In 


including support of roads and 


Recent Increases in Taxes 


In, a few sections taxes have risen until 


| their payment equals the value of the land 
) every 
farmer in those sections must buy his | 


nine years. In other words, the 


|'farm and pay for it every nine years. 


Taking the country as a whole, farm 


taxes at the present time are more than 
two and one-half times what 
in 1914. 
000,000 from 
alone. 
was more than $901.000,000. To this must 
be added automobile, 
and 
the total up to around $925,000,000. 


they were 
In 1927 taxes amounted to $754,- 
the general property tax 
The total direct tax for that year 


gasoline, income, 


inheritance taxes, which will bring 


Indirect Taxation 


Thomas S. Holden, economist, F. W. Dodge | tivity The farmer also + : 

peice sa seg ; eau | 2: . § pays a proportional 
Company, New York; Dr. Frank M. Sur-| Boot and shoe production in this dis-'share of the $1,000,000.000 of taxes in- 
face, assistant director, Bureau of For- | trict during June was higher than in-any directly collected in our country —and 


eign and Domestic Commerce; M. W. 


| stricken 
| displace 


month since June, 1929. 
Wool Consumption Higher 


Wool consumption in New England was 
lowest in December, 1930, and has been 
increasing each month until in June the 


there is every reason for believing that 
he pays his full, if not larger, share; 
then to his direct taxes should be added 
at least $200,000,000 of indirect taxes, mak- | 
ing his total tax burden more than $1,000,- | 


Stark, lumber and coal economist, of Co- | 
lumbus, Ohio; Calvin Fentress, president, 
Baker, Fentress & Co., investment ana- 
lysts, Chicago, Ill.; and Dr. Wilson Comp- 
ton, secretary-manager, National Lumber | 


amount of raw wool consume 000,000 annually. 
Manufacturers Association. iccr ae mace meee ey oe With this staggering sum to be paid 
Sources of Information period. : i each year by the farmers of the United! 


This report has been compiled from basic 
cata made available through the United 
States census reports; Department of Com- 
merce imports and exports statistics; sta- 
tistical reports of associations of wood- 
using industries; reports of the United 
States Forest Service; and various other | 
data from private and governmental or- 
ganizations. 

The report follows: 

Robert P. Lamont, Secretary of Com- 
merce and Chairman, Timber Conserva- 
tion Board: 

Sir: In accord with your request, the 
Lumber Survey Committee appointed by 
you on July 9, has made such analysis 
of current lumber production and con- 
sumption, lumber stocks and prospective 
consumption for the period July to Decem- 
ber, inclusive, 1931, as the limited time 
would permit. It presents the following 
preliminary repor. and recommendations. 


[Continued on Page 


States, it is little wonder that they are 
recognizing that something must be done 
with our tax problem. One billion one 
hundred and fifty million dollars a year 
means more than $3,000,000 a day, $130,000 
an hour, $2,100 a minute, or $36 every 
time the watch ticks. There is not an- 
other industry in the United States whose 
taxes in any way compare with those of 
agriculture. 

Farm land values and farm commodity 
prices have gone down; taxes have gone 
up. Farm taxes were a burden when land 
values and farm commodity prices were} 
high. They are a crushing burden with | 
land values and farm prices low. 

The National Industrial Conference | 
Board reports that local governments in 
the United States account for 54 per cent 
of the combined gross expenditures of 
Federal, State and local governments. | 
This percentage of the total expenditures 
made by the State and local governments 
is mounting higher each year, while Fed- 
eral expenditures have been decreasing up 
to this year when heavy emergency ap- 
propriations were necessary. Of the State 
government expenditures, 32 per cent is 
for highways, and 28 per cent for educa- 
tion. Of the local government expendi- 
tures, 33 per cent is for education, and 18 
per cent for highways. Different States 


[Continued on Page 


In contrast to the improved condition 
in these two lines of activity, the volume 
(‘square feet) of new building contracts 
awarded has remained unusually low, and 
carloadings have been in small volume 
relative to recent years. Both commer- 
cial and industrial building contracts 
awarded and those for residential build- 
ing have been lower on the average dur- 
ing the first half of 1931 than in any years 
since the war, and only a slight increase 
took place between May and June. 

The amount of raw cotton consumed 
by New England mills in June was slightly 
larger than in the corresponding month a 
year ago, but was only about 58 per cent 
of the average month of 1923-24-25. 

Cotton Situation Better 

During the last six months of 1930, how- 
ever, cotton consumption was less than 50 
per cent of the above-mentioned average, 
so that some improvement occurred in the 
| January-June, 1931, period, in comparison 
| With the last six months of 1930. 

In June the number of commercial fail- 
ures in this district, according to R. G. 
Dun & Co., was 199, compared with 210 
in June, 1930, while total liabilities were 
$2,700,000, against $3,980,000. 

I neach of the first six months of this 
year with the exception of January, the 
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* Farm Board Defers 
Decision on Cotton 


Sales to Be Withheld Pending 
Definition of Policy 


Cotton held by the Cotton Stabilization 
Corporation “will not be offered for sale” 
pending issuance of a statement by the 
Federal Farm Board on its future policy 
respecting cotton, Carl Williams, member 
cf the Board, stated orally, July 30. The 
“cotton year” ends July 31, Mr. Williams 
pointed out, and at the same time the 
Board's promise thet stabilization cotton 
would not be sold in competition with 
the 1930 crop will expire. 

The policy of not selling will continue, 
he added, until the Board redefines its 
policy. He said he did not expect the 
new statement would be available by the 








5 


a, 
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ENGINEERING GRADUATES EXCEED 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR EMPLOYMENT 


Their Placement Creates Problem as Saturation Point 
Nears, Says Office of Education 





40 per cent increase in enrollment 
in engineering schools of the country 
during the past five years narrows pro- 


cation are now in process of compila- 
tion by the Federal Office of Education, 
and will be available for public dis- 


end of the month. The following in-| fessional possibilities in some of the | tribution in a few days. One of the 
formation also was given orally by Mr.| fields, as the saturation point ap- significant things about them is the 
Williams: proaches, W. C. John, specialist in pro- great increase in the number of students 


The stabilization corporation has about 
1,300,000 bales of cotton, worth at present 
market prices about $50 a bale. It is cost- 


fessional education at the Federal Office 
of Education, stated orally July 29. 
Total enrollment in 145 leading engi- 


pursuing some phase of engineering. 
The four leading fields are electrical, 


| vegetable 
| largely 


to 
stock can be brought together and to ar- 
range 
men, he explained. 


| products declined, 


As Used for Profit 


Numbers May Afford Cause 
For Infringement 


=I. LOUIS, Mo. July 30.—Hotels 

which make available to their guests 
in public and private rooms, by means 
of a central receiving set, broadcasts of 
copyrighted musical compositions per- 
form such compositions in public and 
for profit,” within the meaning of the 
Copyright Act, the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit 
has just determined. 

This ruling was made in the cases of 
Buck, etc., v. Jewell-LaSalle Realty Co., 
in which the Supreme Court of the 
United States, by a decision handed 
down on April 13, held that the trans- 
mission of broadcasts’ of copyrighted 
musical compositions by hotels to their 
guests constituted a “performance” of 
such compositions within the meaning 
of the Copyright Act. 

The Supreme Court, in answering a 
question which had been certified to it 
by the Circuit Court of Appeals in these 
cases, did not pass upon the question of 
whether such hotels “perform for profit,” 
the cases as presenied to the Supreme 
Court not calling for a determination of 
this issue. 

Guided by the ruling of the Supreme 
Court, the Eighth Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals has now detertnined, however, that 
such performances. are public perform- 
ances and for profit. The lower court, 
therefore, held tkyt the defendant com- 
pany, owner and operator of the LaSalle 


Sees Need of More 


Declares That United States 


Taxation Burden Hotel Radio Ruled Unified Co 
Absorbs Fifth of 


| Rebroadcast of Copyrighted 


‘Consolidated Department for 


Under Invest 
2» 
| Possibility of Price Fixing Is 
Studied by Department 


| Of Justice 

| eli eaaceumiatbians 

| ‘ 
A PRELIMINARY inquiry into the in- 
4 crease in wholesale price of certain 
brands of cigarettes, to determine if 
there has been a violation of the anti- 
trust laws through price-fixing in re- 

| straint of trade, has been instituted 


i gation | 


: ° | 
Territories and Insular 
Areas to Be Asked, Says 
: Ye 
Representative Gibson by the Department of Justice, it was 
Tr: orally July 30 at the De- 
partment. The following additional in- 
formation was made available: 
Leading cigarette manufacturing com- 
panies on June 24 announced ah in- 
crease in price of cigarettes of 45 cents 
per thousand to $6.85 per thousand. No 
complaints were filed with the Depart- 
ment, and the preliminary inquiry was 
begun on the Government's initiative. 
The Department, should it definitely 
decide to take action, likely will be dis- 
posed to do so under the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law, to ascertain whether the 
companies acted jointly in arriving at 


announced 


Trade With Orient 


Must in Due Time Redeem+4 
Pledges to Philippines of | 
Ultimate Independence 


Legislation to consolidate administrative 


| Supervision of all territories and insular | 
| possessions of the United States under 
; One executive department of the Federal 


| present “scattered” administering units of 


sovernment, this system to replace the 


the increase, and thereby infringed pro- 
visions of the law relating to price-fix- 
ing in restraint of trade. / 
Included among the companies which 
announced the price increase on June 24 
| were declared to be the American To- 


bacco Co., R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., 


| this sort within the Government, will be | P. Lorillard and Co., and a 
urged at the next session of Congress,| Meyers The fact that the Departn = 

"| is considering a case, it was emphasized, 
Representative Gibson (Rep.), of Ver- 


r 


does not mean that action will be taken. 
nont, Chairman of the House Committee : : 





ontrol Price of Cigarettes Indusir 


‘Is Sought for All 


_ Our Possessions 


y Is Urged 
To Fulfill Social 
Duty to Workers 


Governor Ritchie Predicts 


Government Will Act if 
Involuntary Unemploy- 
ment Is Not Eliminated 


Program Avoiding 


30. 
obligation” 
involuntary 


_% . os 

Dole Evils Sought 

Jevelopment of Reserve Fund 
As Basis of Insurance for 
Jobless Advised in Speech 
To Virginia State Bar 

WHITE SuLpHur Sprincs, W. Va., July 

If industry does not fulfill its “social 


to protect its labor against 
unemployment, government 


will step in and take the remedy in its 


own hands, 


Governor Albert C. Ritchie, 


of Maryland, predicted in an address here 


t 


Onight before the annual meeting of the 


Virginia State Bar Association. 


| Germany 


Declaring that “it would be a calamity” 
f the experience of Great Britain and 
with unemployment insurance 


' a ; : lon Territories re mm a e . | plans were to be repeated in this country, 
Hotel in Kansas City, Mo., could be | ag ss geese asserted orally July 30, Flow of Immigration the Maryland executive urged the devel- 
liable for infringing the copyright of a | upon his return to Washington from a c opment of unemployment insurance re- 
=: Mee oe oe & | four months’ trip abroad. . . serves “which will not impair American 
radio broadcasting station ana trans- Need of increasing the volume of trade ’ ~ ¢ tor traditions we would preserve and which 
mitted to the hotel's guests by means . stain’ : , § ] ear : . » tin 
of a central set and loud |?" the Orient, turmoil in China with pos- | ey ers € n will ‘not subject us to the unfortunate 


receiving 
speakers. 

“It having been thus determined,” the 
opinion of Judge Booth states, referring 
to the decision of the Supreme Court 
answering she certified question, “that 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 1.) 


| Conference Planned 


To Devise Aid for 
Stockmen of West 


Gov. Dern of Utah to Call 
and 


Bankers 


Governors, 


Rail and Farm Leaders to 


Discuss Winter Feed 


Sait Lake Crry, Utan, July 30 
Gov 
that 


he would call an economic 


George H. Dern announced today 
confer- 


ence of agricultural, financial and trans- 


portation leaders of the 
to be held in Salt Lake City Aug. 17. 
call will also include the 
the States concerned, he said. 
The meeting will be to 
emergency measures to provide 
feed for the livestock in the 
west. The conference 
the western governors’ 


arrange 


will 


ence, but 
which will be considered 
ference, Gov. Dern stated. 
The chief object of the meeting will be 
arrange methods whereby feed and 


at that 


financial assistance for the stock- 


Governor Dern’s decision to call the 


meeting followed several conferences with 
the agricultural outlook conference being 
held this week in Salt Lake City. 


Agriculturists from many sections of 


the West informed the Governor that un- 
less feed 
| months 
with 
|herds or 
| ranges. 

| considered serious by many, since the se- 
curity for loans is dependent partly upon 
| the availability of feed. 


Winter 
faced 


was provided for the 
many stockmen would be 
the problem of selling their entire 
letting them starve on barren 
The problem of finances was 


Farm Products Hold 
Low Price Levels 


and Meat Animals 
Somewhat Higher 


Cotton 


of 
15 


The general level of prices 
products declined from June 
15 and reached the lowest level in the 
period covered by such records, which 
were started in 1910, the Department of 
Agriculture stated July 30. Grain, fruits 
and vegetables, and dairy and poultry 
the Department said, 
while cotton and meat animals were 
higher. The statement follows in full text: 

The general level of farm priccs de- 
clined one point from June 15 to July 15 
The July 15 index at 79 is 32 points ke- 
low July a year ago and the lowest point 
recorded during the period covered by the 
series (1910-31) 

The grains index declined 10 points 
during the month, due to a further sharp 
decline in wheat and lesser recessions in 
oats and barley. Corn and rye just about 
held to the level of a month ago, showing 
@ slight tendency upward. The fruits and 
index declined four points, 
due to lower apple prices from 


farm 
to July 


| June 15 to July 15, while dairy and™poul- 
{try products and the unclassified groups 


| 


declined one point each. Lessening the 
effect of these declines on the all-com- 
modity index was a six-point rise in the 


| index of cotton and cottonseed, due to the 


rise in the cotton price, and a rise of one 


for 

Winter 
drought- 
not 
confer- 
will probably develop problems 
con- 


| 


| sibly inestimably far-reaching  conse- | . ° ° Hi = 
quences, political unrest in Japan, and an First Time in istory 
insistent demand in the Philippines for | 


| 


Western States 
The 
Governors of 


independence also were reported by Rep- 
resentative Gibson. 


ipinos are prepared for it and if at that | 
time they themselves should decide to cut 
adrift politically from the United States. 


point in the meat animal group which re- 


| flects an advance in hog prices 


Wheat: Outstanding in the price 


; . ies i : changes fr 2 15 5 was | 
ing the corporation about $4 a bale a year neering schools reached 78,685 for 1930- ™echanical. civil, and chemical engi- | furtiog eae see heehee ie | 
to store its holdings, which is materially 1931, of whdém 12,161 were undergrad- neering, with mining and metallurgy | ~The price as now reported at 363 cepts 
below the usual cost of such storage uate seniors and 2,939 students of Zrad- secede ‘ asstnen . a anaemia te 
. ; = A 8 ranking fifth in popularity. per bushel is the lowest average farm 
No policy has yet been adopted on loans uate engineering, he said. The follow- 


The forthcoming survey of the Office 


of Education will show that nearly 20,- 
000 students were enrolled in electrical 


to cooperatives on cotton of the present 
year’s crop. This matter will be consid- 
ered next week, however. The Board has 


ing additional information 
nished by Dr. John: 
Placement of graduates of engineer- 


was fur- 


price for the United States as a whole re- 
corded during 
1908 to 1931. 


the period of the record 
The continuation of the de- 


outstanding on July 1 about $117,000,000 in ing schools seems to be raising a prob- engineering studies alone in 1930-31. ie es at bas ee 7 Pe 
loans to both cotton cooperatives and the’ lem as the number of students increases. _ Of these, 18.565 were undergraduates. (The July 1 forecast of production indi- | 
Cotton Stabilization ‘Corporation. Reports collected by F. L. Bishop, sec- More than 15,500 were pursuing me- | cateq a crop about 30 per cent greater 

The Board probably will send a repre-_ retary of the society for the promotion chanical engineering studies with over | than the five-year [1925-1929] average 
sentative to the conference called by Gov., of engineering education, indicate that 15,000 enrolled as undergraduates lal 


Sterling, of Texas, to consider the cotton 





5 but 38.2 per cent of the graduates of Civil engineering ranked third in 

problem. The conference is to be at Aus-| 88 institutions this year have been popularity with a total enrollment of 

a tin, Tex., Aug. 3. No specific proposals, placed. The reports involved 5,866 over 14500, of whom 13,813 were un- 

for solving the problem have been placed; graduates, of whom only 2,240 were dergraduates. Next in order was chem- 
on the program for discussion, as far as! placed. —— —— 

Mr. Williams is.aware. i Latest statistics on engineering edy- [Continued on Page 2, Column 2.] 


production) and a large carry over of old 


| wheat, together with the partial adjust- 


ment of the domestic market to an export 
basis. 
Corn: The farm price of corn on July 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 4.] 





Number of Aliens Arriving 
10,000 Less Than Those 
Departing, According to 
Department of Labor 


Mr. Gipson announced that he favored 
redeeming the poucles of ultimate inde- 
pendence of the Philippines when the Fil- | 


That attitude, he explained orally, falls 
squarely back on the position taken by 
Theodore Roosevelt when President. 

He said Hawaii is seeking statehood and 
that both sides will be heard by the House 
Committee on Territories next session 


With the flow of immigration reversed 
for the first time in history during the 
fiscal ended June 30, the number 


ial : od States 
met acer eee i lof aliens arriving in the United 
“nee” prepared statement follows | was 10,237 less than the number depart- 


g. according to figures made public July 
Return from the Orient 


30 by the Bureau of Immigration of the 
A Congress party consisting of Senator 


Department of Labor. 

Oddie of Nevada, Senator Robinson of Only 97,139 aliens 

Indiana, Representative Dowell of Iowa j , 

pre: ae ae . last fiscal year, which was 

and Representative Gibson of Vermont total since 1844, when immigration was 
has just returned from a three months 


i 7 § ri the 1930 fiscal year the 
tri x ” pres fe Vin. 48615. During ; ne 
ane Was als a liner ee tae tate * Number of immigrant aliens admitted was 


far as Honolulu, but died on the return 241-700, it was shown. y 
trip. Record Deportations 

Representative Gibson made the follow- Reflecting the campaign directed by 
ing statement in regard to the trip: the Secretary of Labor, William N. Domk, 

We visited Hawaii, Guam, the Philip- against aliens illegally within the bounda- 
pines, the British possession of Hong ries of the country, deportations rose from 
Kong, China and Japan, inspected va- 16,631 in the 1930 fiscal year to establish 
rious Army and Navy stations, Govern-, an all time record of 18,142 during the 1931 
ment activities, and our legation and con-' fiscal year, it was pointed out. 

Sular and trade representatives to the The following additional information 
in Japan. was supplied: 

The time covered by the trip has been With the Administration and the De- 
profitably employed in securing first-hand partment of Labor endeavoring to de- 
information of conditions in the Orient crease immigration in order to cut down 
that will be helpful in matters of legisla- the number of foreigners competing for 
tion and in piecing out a better balanced jobs with Americans, particularly during 
picture of the greatness, the opportunities the present economic distress, it is ex- 


year 


arrived during the 
the smallest 


consequences and burdens which have re- 


sulted elsewhere.” 


His address follows in 


full text: 


industrial 
through 


I suppose that nothing has stirred the 
American people more than the period of 
d' pression and unemployment 
which we are now passing. It 


could not be otherwise, with from 6.000.090 


to 8,000,000 of 
work and 
| gel 


and responsibilities of our country. 
An Awakened China 


An awakening China with over 400,000,- 
000 people, and the enormous increase in 


the population of Japan and the Philip- 
pines open trade possibilities difficult of 


estimation. We are getting a fair share in the tide of immigration and emigra- 
at the present time and American goods tion. In that month 1,995 more aliens left 
are popular, but an effort must be made the country than entered it. In Decem- 
to materially increase the volume. We ber the outgoing aliens numbered 6,675 
should send our ablest diplomats, con- more than the incoming. 

sular and trade representatives to the From Jan. 1, to June 30, 1931, there were 
Orient. Our major problems of the future than entrances. 


will arise there. 


I would like to see more of our flag on 


the Pacific. Robert Dollar, his associates 


extent it does. 


the fact that Army and Navy officers 


diplomats, commercial representatives and 
other officials, Church dignitaries and mis- 


sionaries dependent on our support ofter 


travel on ships flying other flags than that 


of their own country. 


Japan is a growing and developing na- 
|tion, and appears to ve a beehive of in- 


dustry Her people are industrious anc 
progressive. She is rapidly and scientifi 
cally developing her possessions and man 
dates and increasing her power in 
Orient day by day. 
however, of political unrest that may pro 
duce results astounding to the world. 
We inspected the new United State 





[Continued on Page 3 Column 3.) 


It is not pleasant to face 


the 
There are indications 


pected that immigration for the present 
calendar year will sink to a new low level 
campaigns 
the 
bring de- 


the 
residing 
to 


50,000, while 
against aliens illegally 
| United States is expected 
portations up to 20,000. 


of around 
in 


November, 1930, showed the first change 


30,482 more departures 


6,362. 


9 
“ 


[Continued on Page Column 4.1 


_ France Is Said to Desire 


i 


The exits for June of this year numbered 


Change in Arms Conference 


: ’ During the last fiscal year 9,774 aliens 
the Matson Steamship Company and other 8 


American shipowners have won the thanks 
of our people for keeping it flying to the 


| 


| 


men and women wanting 
needing work, but unable to 
it. 


National Policies Urged 


The underlying cause is the breakdown 
in our economic balance which followed 
the World War, and the inevitable crash 
which came aftcr our postwar orgy of 
extravagance, inflation and wild and reck- 
less spending and credit buying. 

When we consider measures which will 
prevent or at least mitigate a recurrcince 
of these distressing conditions, we see nat 
there are fundamental national polic.es 
which might be so shaped ahd direc‘ed 
as to contribute to that end. 

For example, one mey believe in pre- 
tection or free trade, in a. hich tariff 
or a low one, in equalizing the difierc ce 
in cost of production at home and abroad, 
or in equalizing competitive conditions, 
but over and beyond such differences of 
opinion this much seems to me beyond 
dispute: That industrial depression is 
made much worse by a tariff so hign that 
it destroys our export trade when that 
is the only outlet for our surplus goods 
and produce, and encourages American 
manufacture to migrate abroad in order 
to compete the better in foreign markets, 
and there employ foreign labor while our 
home labor is out of a job. 


Lower Tariff Suggested 


So I believe that the lowering of our 
present tariff to overcome these objections 
at least would react favorably on Ameri- 
can business. 

Again, economic instability leads to po- 
litical instability. These are bad for any 
country where they occur, but wherever 
they occur they are bad for us, with our 
dependence on export trade and our status 
aS a creditor nation 

No one denies that much of the eco- 
nomic and political instability in Eurepe, 
which in turn affects us, grows out of 
the reparations and the international 
debts, so that if our statesmen and those 
of other countries would face the realitics 
of this situation, and turn their atten- 
tion to considering now what will have 
to be considered later on anyhow, namely, 
whether all these international obligations 
will not from sheer economic necessity 
have to be radically readjusted, this might 


| supply the courage and the hope, the im- 


| 


The French Government feels that be- 


cause of impending national elections in 


France February is a poor 


time to hold 
ihe General Disarmament Conference, ac- 


j cording to an oral statement July 30 by 


the Acting Secretary of State, 
R. Castle Jr., in reply to inquiries. 


William 


Asked if the conference would be post- 


poned, Mr. Castle said that’as far as he 
- knew there was every chance that the 
conference would open as scheduled. He 


explained that the British, 


s 


Italian, and 


United States governments want to hold 


it at that time. 


SOVIET ENTRY IN FRUIT MARKET 
SAID TO REST ON REFRIGERATION | 


Russia So Far Unable to Owercome Transportation Prob- 


lem, Says California 


SACRAMENTO., CALIF., July 30 
The entrance of Russia into the world 
fruit markets depends largely upon the 
success or failure of the transportation 
and refrigeration systems of the Soviet 
Government, according to a statement 
issued by the California Bureau of Com- 
merce, based upon a report received 
from its trade commissioner in Europe. 
The statement foliows in full text 
Entrance of Russia as a serious colM- 
petitor to California in the world fruit 
markets depends largely upon the suc- 
cess or failure of the transportation and 
reirigcration systems used by the Soviet 
Government, according to a_ report 
reaching the Bureau of Commerce ioday 
from T. P. Henderson, California Trad 
Commissioner in Europe 
Competition Increased 
Increased competition in dried fruits 
originating in Russia may be expected 
for the next several years on the basis 
of government contracts, although the 
volume is not expected to be reached. 
More serious competition in canned 
goods may be expected if sources of in- 
formation from Russia are reliable and 
arrything approaching the goal of the 
Five-Year Plan is reached, according to 


Bureau of Commerce 


Henderson Jompetition for 


more or less negligible tactor 
Exports of fresh fruits from 


riers imposed by faulty 
and inadequate retrigeration 
ated shipping is largely restricted 


two vessels plying oul ol 


this year 
and probably next is expected to be a 


Russia 
have more than doubled since 1928 but 
have held steady for the past two years, 
apparently unable to surmount the bar- 
transportation 
Refriger- 
lo 
Sebastopol 
Truit sent as ordinary cargo is reported 
rrive in European markets in poo! 


| 


| 


‘lary 


condition and dvces not offer serious, 
competition to Caliiorma shipments. 
A large percentage of the fruits now 


entering European markets from Crimea 
by 
where 
is resorted, crated and packed, and 
shipped on to European ports, generally 
Spoilage, as a result, 
is reported in the Russian press to have 


the While 
in open cars 


Russian areas goes 


to Leningrad 


and 
rail 
it 
as ordinary cargo. 


reached as high as 64 per cent 


The 1930 production of dried fruit for 
export was but 11,410 tons, but an acre- 


‘in 


petus and the opportunity needed for re- 


turning prosperity in other lands and 
in ours. 
Problems such as these, however, in- 


volve world-wide considerations, and the 


{Continued on Page 3 Column 1.) 
’ 
Mr. Hurley to Study 
> . . . > zi 
Philippine Problems 
Will Inelude Question of In- 
dependence, He States 
The Secretary of War, Patrick J. Hur- 
ley, announced orally on July 30 that he 


would leave Washington August 1 en route 
to the Philippine Islands where he will 


muke a survey of the situation in the 
Islands including the question of inde- 
pendence. 


Secretary Hurley will sail August 8 from 
Seattle, Wash., aboard the steamer “Presi- 
dent Madison” and plans to remain in the 
Philippines about 17 days returning to this 
country about Oct. 6. He will be accom- 
panied on the trip by Manuel Quezon, 
President of the Philippine Senate, who 
has been in the United States on a visit. 

On his way to Seattle, Secretary Hur- 
ley said that he would inspect a num- 
ber of Army posts in the central and 
northwestern States some of which are 
scheduled to be abandoned as part of 
President Hoover's program for effecting 
economies in the administration of the De- 
partment of War and in other Depart- 
ments of the Government. 


In line with his policy to inspect all mil- 
posts, Secretary Hurley already has 
inspected them in Alabama, Georgia, Lou- 
isiana, North Carolina, Texas, New Mex- 
ico, and Arizona. These are among the 
posts which are expected to be abandoned, 

Secretary Hurley said that he hoped be- 
fore long to have inspected all important 
projects under the supervision of the De- 
partment of War, including military posts 
Porto Rico, Panama, the Philippines 
and Hawaii as well as inland water- 
ways and flood-control works in the United 
States. He said his objective in doing this 


| was to familiarize himself with the vari- 


ous undertakings under his jurisdiction 


age with an estimated production of 60,800 |so as to be prepared to pass intelligently 


{Continued on Page 


uv 
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Danger of Fires 











| 
PATIO IN PUBLIC BUILDING Treasury Cuts |propucr or reverat| Three Senators 
| 2 } . 
From Civarettes (“7°72 Seorsa| 1933 Estimates TORRE Ask for World 
2 Sendte Approyes Measure for | - . ii Sil ( f 
May Be Removed fr Representatives By Six Millions Silver Conference 
. n P ongress | By 
T » ATL . i> . | * ee | | 
Manufacturers Offer New oy. senate nas snes. semanas | Curtailment of Administra- ‘Messrs. Borah, Thomas and 
Process Which Extin- measure to reduce the representation of} tive Expenses Said Not. Smoot Declare Interna- 
p | the State in Congress from 12 to 10, com-| ie ‘“ . ° 
ishes Fire After It Has) plying with the population requirements | |’ Necessarily to Include tional Sessions Necessary 
guishes Fire 
a {under the census of 1930. The bill must} i] li P To Rehabilit ti 
Been Discarded be passed by the House and signed by | | Building Program ation 
a the Governor before becoming a law. \ sonsetieniesctinenniattnan reser 
. | Under the measure passed by the Senate i ith President Hoover’s econom Botse, InaHo, July 30.—An international 

Probably the greatest step ee eight of the present Representaives are | | eelecoen Yn Government operations the | conference is essential to the rehabilita- 
toward elimination of the outs is in the| left. with their districf$ largely intact, | |Department of the ‘Treasury has | tion of silver, according to announcement 
ard in ae «2 caanaes for | While the eee ae e thrown into | “trimmed” its tentative estimates for the a here by Senators Borah (Rep.), of 
recent developm : | the same district. here is one vacancy | l year by approximately $6,000,- | | Idaho, Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, and Thomas 
cigarette butts which. in as aie jin the delegation brought about by the iy is aatcaeret "wth the corte fiscal | | (Rep.), of Idaho, following a recent con- 
causes the ae Nee to an| recent death of Be Ye Charles R. year, according to an oral announcement | terstiee With technical mining men in an 
the butts are disc Mix: -1< |Edwards (Dem.), of Savannah. lat the Department July 30. The curtail- attempt to find a solution for the silver 
oral statement July 30 by a sanent The three Representatives placed in the | | aon neuever, neceanenlly does not in-| deflation difficulties. 

Elion ece |(Dem.), of Forsyth, in the present Sixth Filces vere snaminesen ines oe denies Seow in ta ets 

m ‘ : i ny ’ | a eing administere rou e rs : 

The principal obstac’ & a te nadie | District; Carl Vinson (Dem.), of Milledge- | | Office of the Supervising Architect, it was The world-wide awakening to the im- 
treatment, Mr. Backus said, : er of the| Ville, in the present Tenth District, and | explained. |portance of the silver problem has re- 
tional expense to the oe ce room |W: W. Larsen (Dem.), of Dublin, in the | ‘The following additional information | ;sulted in an agreement among leading 
cigarettes. There also may Oe sol™dded.| Present Twelfth District. All three re- lies Sandie aimeiaabhe: authorities that stabilization of silver as 
for improvement of the process, © ,|Side within the boundaries of the new = ; ; money should be made by the nations of 
The following information also was made Sixth District. | By curtailing projected expenditures of | ae wera. 3 

rai y Mr. Backus: _—$<————_________ | the various Treasury bureaus, wi e@ ex- Pres: : : ‘ 
Piengue. ot cigarettes of four popular > ae ception of public buildings expenditures, | lssaeaaae ps ine nee i oar 
brands, treated under the new process, QO It P d t | |the Treasury has been enabled to meet immediate right action to avoid the col- 
were offered to workers in the Forest Serv- ecu redic 10ns |the request of the President, communi- | lr at te ae nae coos ee 
jce for tests of effect of the treatment. jcated to all agencies several days ago. | | which international trade depends 
Of 200 tested, only four or five failed to, | This has been done without forcing the | 7 ohne the tnather eeuarelr ieebste & 
die out in a “reasonable time” after they re onaemne as elimination of any necessary activities, al- | riculture, industry, leher aad stateoman, 1h 
were discarded. al ‘ z | oa aes ae pains Treasury operations is necessary thet some specific plan be, 

Flavor Unaffec L k F d , | agreed upon by the many powerful groups ° 

The treatment appeared to cause ne ac in? oun ation+ Ba tarseenent Activities 

, i ttes. It . 
change in the flavor of the cigare 


| than un- 
did, however, leave them drier 
treated cigarettes usualy are, but the com- 





Redistricting Plan 
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\Secretary of Smithsonian 





| Such agencies and the Coast Guard and | 
|Customs Service, upon which devolve im- 
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eran | 


| which realize how destructive is the in- 
creasing discrepancy between the compara- 
tive price of commodities and human labor 


. portant law enforcement functions, have on the one hand, and the inadequate and 
pany which developed the process ex- > : been adequately cared for in the budgets {diminishing gold supply on the other. 
plained that, if the process were adopted) = Institution Says Fortunes |for the ensuing year. Similarly the Public 

commercially, the cigarettes would be hu- 


midified after treatment, to restore the 


moisture content. s 
i iacess of humidifying also elimi- 
nates the small percentage which failed to 
die out in the Forest Service tests, accord- 
ing to the company, all the cigarettes 
which where humidified having proved 
to be self-extinguishing in tests made, by 
any. 
Pane aanee of forest fire from cigarettes 
has been shown to exist through tests in 
which burning cigarette butts were placed 
in tufts of dry grass and winds of con- 
trolled velocity, from electric fans, were 
blown over them. The following results 
obtained: 
wv with a wind velocity of one to three 
miles an hour, the grass was ignited in 
41.2 per cent of the tests; with a wind ve- 
‘locity of three to four miles, 85.3 per cent; 


four to five miles, 50.8 per cent; and five | 


to eight miles, 57.7/per cent. 
* Cigars Also Tested 


Similar tests for cigar butts gave the 
following results: 


With a wind velocity of 1 to 3 miles} 


an hour, ignition ocurred in 18.5 per cent 
of the tests; 3 to 4 miles, 8.1 per cent; 


4 to 5 miles, 25.4 per cent; 9 to 12 miles, | 


39.3 per cent. , 

The danger of forest fires from cigarette 
butts thrown from airplanes has been 
practically eliminated with the cooperation 
of the airplane lines. Receptacles for the 
discarded butts have been placed in nearly 
all planes, and warning notices have been 
posted in the cabins requesting that the 
butts be not thrown outside. : 

Experiments have shown that cigar and 
cigarette butts thrown from airplanes 
continue to burn after a fall of 1,000 
feet. The hazard from cigarette butts, 
however, is considered to be about 40 times 
as great as that from cigar butts, the 
much greater number of cigarettes smoked 
being taken into consideration. 





Of Individuals Are Not 
| Generally Predictable 


Soothsaying and fortune telling are in- 
| credible to persons of intelligence, Dr. 
|o. G. Abbot, Secretary of the Smithsonian | 
Institution, stated orally July 30 in ex- 
plaining a letter he wrote to the Society 
;of American Magicians which declared | 
| the predictions of fortune tellers, astrol- 
ogers, and spirit mediums to be without 


illumination of the fountain b 


ion and Sale 





The patio is one of the distinctive architectural features of the new 
administration building of the United States Department of Agriculture; 
a gallery overlooks the tiled floors and walls, and a fountain plays in the 
center in which are gold fish and marine plants. The view reproduced 
is from a corridor through ap archway across the patio, showing the 
y lights concealed in the basin. 


| Health Service, with its duties of prevent- | 

ing the introduction of disease, of safe- 
guarding the public health, and of con- 
|ducting unending research into diseases 
that beset mankind, has been given ample 
funds. 


With respect to the building program, 
Congress increased the annual expenditure 
on recommendation of President Hoover. 
| The estimate as fixed in the 1933 budget 
; was $120,000,000, as compared with the 
| $60 000,000 appropriation for the current 
| fiscal year. This, it was explained, in- 
| creases the total Treasury estimate for 
the year to $314,000,000, an increase of 
$54,000,000 from the 1932 fiscal year ap- 
propriation, without taking into consider- 
ation the public debt operations. 

Including public debt operations, ex- 
penditures for the 1931 fiscal year in- 
cluded $611,000,000 for interest and $440,- 
000,000 for sinking fund and other pur- 


of Commodities 


| evidence. | 
Called ,on by the Society which is con- 
ducting a campaign to rid New York City | 
of mediums, fortune tellers, and astrol- | —— 
ogers, Dr. Abbot wrote that there is no | 
[evidence in the Smithsonian Institution) Product 
to prove their predictions. 
Institution’s Letter | 
The letter follows in full text: 
“The Smithsonian Institution has no 
‘evidence which it considers to prove that | 
the fortunes of individuals can be told 
by fortune tellers. spirit mediums or as- | 
trologers. The Institution believes that | 
the fortunes of individuals primarily de- | 
pend on their own exertion and secondly 
on the influence of future environment, | 
and are in general not predictable.” 
Additional information was made avail- 
able as follows: 
The Smithsonian has no direct interest 


jin the campaign to rid New York or any | 


other city of its prophets. However, it is 
equally plain to any man of intelligence 
that bankers, business men, scientists, and 
others who are daily accomplishing some- 
thing, that what they do or how they suc- | 
ceed cannot be predicted by some one 
handling a horoscope or employing some 
fortune telling system. It is surprising 
{that sensible people place any credence 
‘or faith in predictions of this kind. 
Resort to Broadcasting 
It appears that an attempt is being made | 


Drop for Six Months in Chicago Area 





Manufacturing and Merchandising Show Seasonal Loss in 
June, Reserve Bank Reports 








Cuicaco, Itt., July 30.—Seasonal slow- | able for the growing of corn, but some 
ing-down caused further recession during | damage was experienced by other crops | 
June in manufacturing and merchandis- | from the hot weather and lack of mois- | 
ing activity of the Seventh Federal Re- | ture. The movement of wheat was active 
serve District, according to the business! during the months, with that of corn and 
conditions report of the Federal Reserve | cats slow. 

Bank of Chicago released for publication | 


poses, raising the total to more than} 
$1,000,000,000, representing the largest! 
single item of Government expenditures. 


Administrative Costs Cut 


The administrative expenses of the 
Treasury proper, in handling the fiscal 


| operations of the Government have been 


reduced by $1,225,000 from the 1932 appro- | 
priation for the oncoming fiscal year. 
Actually about $135,000,000 will be ex- 
pended for Federal public buildings dur- 
ing the current fiscal year, although the 
appropriation was but $60,000,000. The 


on July 31, while data for the half year 
show both production and sales of com- 
modities to have been decidedly smaller | 
than for the same period in 1930. | 

The general summary for the district 
follows in full text: | 

Seasonal slowing-down caused further 
recessions during June in manufacturing 
and merchandising activity of the Seventh 


Meat production and sales fell below the 


May level and likewise totaled under last | 
June, but output of butter was exception- | 


ally large; cheese production and distri- 
bution increased over the preceding month, 
though declining from a year ago. 

Loans and investments of reporting 
member banks on July 15 totaled less than 
on the corresponding date a month or a 
year previous, although investments alone 


Jother $75,000,000 represents a carryover 
from 1931. 

The Treasury is pushing the _ public 
buildings program to completion as rap- 
idly as possible, and for that reason it is 
expected that practically all of the funds 
available for the 1932 fiscal year will be 
expended. Every effort is being made to 
acquire sites, clear titles and let contracts, 
in the effort to relieve unemployment 





Crops 








paren are the subject of a study 
by the National Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry embodied in a pamphlet ‘pre- 
pared by David Griffiths, chief horticul- 
turist, which describes the various forms 
of the botanical classification narcissus, 
and approved methods of cultivation, as 
determined by Federal experimentation. 
A form of “piperwhite narcissus,” devel- 
oped and grown in Government hot- 
houses, is illustrated. 


Hankow Is Ordered 





Under Martial Law 


As Result of Flood 


in Districts Along, 
Yangtze River in China 
Are Said to Have Been 
Damaged by Overflow 


Martial law has been declared 


in the} 


|City of Hankow, China, because of flood 


along the Yangtze River, which has 
reached the second floors of residences in | 
some parts of the city. Travel about the 


|city is by means of sampans, according 


to a report received by the Department of 
State from the American consulate gen- 
eral in Hankow. 

An announcement by the Department 
of State July 30 follows in full text: 

In a telegram dated July 28 the Amer- 


}ican Consul General at Hankow, China, 


mittee follows in full text: 


To this end conferences are being held 
among the leading students of this vital 
question. Furthermore it is deemed vital 
| that the question be kept out of partisan 
| Politics, although it is recognized that 
action by the President and the Congress 
will be necessary unger sympathetic and 
courageous leadership. 

It is the conviction of Senators Smoot, 
|Borah and Thomas that a constructive 
program will be worked out which will 
meet the approval of financiers, economists 
and statesmen, and which will be a prime 
factor in restoring world stability and 
' prosperity. 

It was unanimously agreed that an 
| international conference is essential to the 
rehabilitation of silver. 





American Banker Named 
To World Bank Committee 


New York, N. Y. July 30.—Albert H. 
Wiggin, chairman of the board of the 
Chase National Bank in New York, has 
agreed to serve as the American member 
ot the committee which is being set up 
by the Bank for International Settle- 
ments to survey the credit needs of Ger- 
many, it was announced July 30 by George 
L. Harrison, Governor of the Federal Re=- 
serve Bank of New York. 

The creation of this Committee was 
recommended by the conference of minis- 
ters of seven powers which met in London 
and adjourned July 23 after reaching an 
agreement on measures to be taken to 
insure maintenance of the financial sta- 
bility of Germany. The paragraph in the 
agreement which referred to the Com- 


The conference recommend that the 
Bank for International Settlements should 
be invited to set up without delay a Com- 
mittee of. representatives nominated by 


the governors of the central banks inter- 
Federal Reserve District, while data for : conditions throughout the country by| Walter A. Adams, reports that the river ested to inquire into the immediate further 
in New York by the Society of American|the half-year show both production and 1930 level re eee eee — work for various classes of level at Hankow is 49 feet and 9 inches, Credit needs of Germany and to study the 
; | Magicians to put an end to the fortune) sales of commodities to have been de- ; abor. 
Fraud Is Uncov ered telling practices of its spirit mediums, for- 


In Entry of Aliens 


Department of Labor Acts to 
Stop Ilegal Practices 


Steps are being taken by the Depart- 
ment of Labor to wipe out a “racket” 
which it has uncovered in New York City 
that is said to have permitted aliens in 
unknown numbers to enter the country 
through illegal channels, the Secretary of 
Labor, William N. Doak, stated orally July 
30. Several persons have been arrested, 
he said. 

Immigration authorities in New York, 
under the direction of Washington offi- 
cials, have revealed a plan by which re- | 
entry permits were being forged with 
signatures of persons already admitted to 
the country and sold to aliens of similar | 
appearance desiring to enter the United | 
States. Mr. Doak explained that he did 
not know what the ramifications of the | 
“racket” are, but that he intends to see} 
that all guilty persons are ferreted out. | 
Their punishment will, of course, be up| 
to the Department of Justice. | 

The following additional information was | 
made available at the Department: | 

Efforts are being made to stop every 
opening which is allowing aliens to enter | 
the country by unlawful means. With en- 
try more difficult to obtain than it has 
been in years, aliens are resorting to all 
sorts of plans and devices for getting into 
the United States. But the Department is 
just as active in attempting to prevent 
their entrance. 


tune tellers, and astrologers. Some of the | 
astrologers are reported to have made} 
large sums of money and have even re- 
sorted to the radio for broadcasting about 
their occult knowledge. 

Gypsies and other persons assuming to 
foretell the future are quite familiar, and 
it is suprising that any one of intelligence 
would take them seriously. There is an | 
|old saying that “A fool and his money 
will soon part,” and it seems applicable 
here. 


Students in Engineering | 


Said to Exceed Demand 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
ical engineering which mustered over 9,- 
600. Of these, 9,154 were undergraduates. 
Mining and metallurgy was represented 
by nearly 3,000. Mr. Bishop’s study on 
placement of students from the 88 in- 


cidedly smaller than for the same period 
of 1930. 


The declines from the preceding month | 
in automobile, iron and steel, and casting 
foundry operations were largely seasonal | 
in nature. Furniture shipments decreased, | 


| following a low volume of orders in May, 
|but June orders booked totaled heavier 


than either a month or a year previous, 
owing to the semiannual showing which 
was held in June this year rather than') 
July. | 
Building construction fell off for the: 
third consecutive month. Employment 


data reflect the reduced activity in the 
various lines. 


The wholesale grocery, drug, and hard- 
ware trades gained in June over May, and | 
declines in other groups were smaller than 
a year ago for the same month. The re- 
cession in department store trade was less | 
than average for the months, and that in | 
the retail furniture trade was seasonal, | 


Borrowing from the Reserve bank de- 


clined during the period June 10 to July | 


15, despite the heavy demand for currency 
during those weeks. 
have been negligible. 


Farm Pndots Hold 





Low Price Levels. 





and Meat 
Somewhat Higher 


Cotton 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


| 15 showed practically no change from the 


previous month. Light receipts and low 
supplies have been largely responsible for 
holding corn prices fairly steady in the 
face of declining prices of most other 
grains. 

Hogs: Receipts of hogs were light during 


institutions reporting, indicates that 33.4, While retail shoe sales showed a gain and | the first half of July, resulting in a 9 per 


per cent of the electrical engineering 


chain store trade decreased only slightly; | 


cent increase in the farm price reported 


group were placed, 41 per cent of the ecause of heavier drug and five-and-ten-|on the 15th of the month. The increase 


mechanical, 37.5 per cent of the civil, and|C¢Mt store sales than a year ago, sales of | brought the price up close to the May | 


46.3 per cent of the chemical. In mining 
45.1 per cent were placed and in indus- 
trial engineering, 44.2 per cent. It was 
found that institutions west of the Misis- 
sippi placed about 3 per cent more stu- 
dents than those east. Colleges in urban 
centers have placed about 5 per cent less 
of their graduates. 

The Office of Education survey covers 


enrollments in 41 separate fields of engi- | * 


neering to which are added special and! 
unclassified groups. 


A study of the total distribution of 


|reporting chains exceeded the volume of 
; last June, 


| Automobile distribution, at wholesale | 
}and retail, was smaller in June than a 
month previous, although sales at whole- | 
| sale increased slightly in the aggregate | 
}over last June. 


Weather conditions in June were favor- | 


332 students enrolled in freshman ane | 
19,631 in sophomore courses, 16,262 in ju- 


level, but it is still 14 per cent below the 
1910-1914 average and 26 per cent lower 
than the July, 1930, price. 

Cotton: While cotton consumption is 
lower than a year ago, the situation during 
the past month improved somewhat and 
with the stimulation of the inter-govern- 
mental debt moratorium, the farm price 
showed about a 10 per cent increase on 
July 15 over the previous month. 
tic consumption of cotton during June 
was 455,000 running bales, which was 10,- 


Money rate changes | 


Animals | 


Domes- | 


Governors Invited 
To Confer on Cotton 





Executive Seeks Plan 
For Relief of Industry 


Austin, Tex., July 30, ! 
Gov. Ross S. Sterling, acting under a 
' resolution adopted by the Texas Legisla- 
| ture, has invited the Governors of 15 
| other cotton-producing States to meet in 

Austin on Aug. 4 to consider action for 
| the relief of the cotton industry. 

Efforts will be made at the conference, 
it was announced by Governor Sterling, 
;to make the control of cotton produc- 
| tion an international program. 

Governor Sterling’s message to the 
Governors recited the legislative resolu- 
tion and continued: 

“Recognizing the extreme emergency 
and on account of the effect on legisla- 
|} tion now pending in this State, I am 
|calling a meeting Tuesday, Aug. 4, at 
| Austin. I earnestly hope that you will 
attend and bring with you such advisors 
|} @S you deem necessary.” 

The pending legislation referred to, it 
| was explained, is a cotton acreage control 
| bill, one section of which keeps it from 
| becoming effective until other cotton 
States have joined the movement. 

The Governors invited to attend the 
conference are: Huey P. Long, Louisiana; 
Harvey Parnell, Arkansas; John Garland 


| Texas 


which is within 9 inches of the high rec- 


| ord of 1870; that the river is still] rising; 


that despite barricades along the water- 
front many of the streets of Hankow are 
already flooded by river water; that the 
city is protected on the north and the east 
by a dike; and that the state of this dike 
is causing considerable anxiety with re- 
gard to the safety of about 100 square 
miles of low lying territory including cer- 
tain sections of Hankow. * 


Crops Damaged 

The Consul General reports further that 
the cotton crop in the Shasi district has 
already been damaged by flooding; that it 
is estimated that the main rice crop in 
large sections of Honan, Hupeh and 
Hunan provinces has been damaged 170 
per cent; and that the price of rice at 
Hankow has increased $2, silver currency, 
per po (133 1/3 pounds) within the last 
week. 


In a telegram dated July 30 the Amer- 


possibilities of converting a portion of the 
short-term credits into long-term credits. 
ican Consul General at Hankow, China, 
Walter A. Adams, reported that martial 
law becggme effective in Hankow yesterday 
on account of the entry into the city of 
large numbers of flood refugees from the 
surrounding country. Martial la wis effec- 
tive during the period from 10 p. m. to 
5 a. m. 
Embankment Breaks 

Last night the embankment of the 
Hankow-Peiping Railway broke at a point 
26 miles down river from Hankow and 
river water is now flooding an area of 
some 30 square miles including many Chi- 
nese villages, the Hankow Race Club and 
recreation ground and an important for- 
eign residential area known as the Jardine 
estate. 

The break in the railway embankment 
does not threaten the safety of the con- 
cession and ex-concession areas. 
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students of engineering throughout the 
four years shows that more than 50 per 
{cent of them do not reach the senior year 
| while 2,360 enter graduate work. ; 

For the session 1930-31, a total of 25,-| 


Victor Whitlock, Director 
The Department is also aware that aliens 
who are legal residents of the United 
States are being preyed upon, and it is 
equally as anxious to protect them as it is 
to deport illegal residents and to keep out 
those seeking to slip into the country un- 
wiully. 
wine time ago, for example, the De- 
partment put a stop to racket in which 
aliens were being swindled of several hun- 
dred dollars each by persons telling them 
they had warrants for their deportation 
and that they would be sent from the | 
country unless they paid a specified sum. 
The New York reentry permit “racket” | 
is reported to have been charging aliens 
$175 to $250 for the permits. It is not 
beheved by officials in Washington, how- 
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graduates totaled 73,386. | five-year average decrease of 41,000 bales. 
Alabama; G. W. Hunt, Arizona; D. E. 

tinue higher studies after completing theis | the census) which is less than 1 per 
Potatoes: While the United States av-| Gardner, North Carolina; H. H. Horton, 

is important to note that in practically | 

| ties, the price decline was marked. In the 

P—page; c—column 

. jWhile in the South Central, the decline The Navy Department, July 30, rc- 


In recent years there also has been aj} Exports up to the end of June this year 
notable tendency for graduates to con-| amounted to 6,501,000 bales, (according to 
| Carlton, Florida; R. B. Russell Jr., Geor- 
undergraduate work. cent below the 1929-30 season. gia; Henry S. Caulfield, Missouri; O. Max 
| erage farm price of potatoes showed some| Tennessee, and I. C. Blackwood, South 
improvement over the month previous, it | Carolina. 
1 | all States where early or second early po-| .,. 
| N D E X O F T Oo D A ¥ S S S U E | tatoes are produced in commercial quanti- Bids on the ‘Mayflower’ 
Sa |South Atlantic group the price declined | Are Rejected by Navy 
about 8 per cent from June 15 to July 15, 
Accidents—(P 10--c¢ 1). ;} amounted to about 10 per cent» In Kansas | jected bids which were opened July 23 
|the farm price declined from $1.20 per|for the “Mayflower,” presidential yacht 
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ever, that the fraud has spread to other 
parts of the country, although it will be 
stamped out if evidence is found that it 
has. 


Treasurys’ Latest Offering 


Of Bills Oversubscribed 


The Treasury offering of July 27 of $60,- 
000,000 in bills was oversubscribed nearly 
four times, Ogden L. Mills, Acting Secre- 
tary of Treasury, announced July 30. 


The total amount applied for was §221,- | 


171,000. The total amount of bids ac- 
cepted was $59,850,000. The statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

Acting Secretary of the Treasury Mills 
announced today that the tenders for 
$60,000,000, or thereabouts, of 91-day 
treasury bills dated Aug. 3, 1931, and ma- 
turing Nov. 2, 1931, which were offered on 
July 27, were opened at the Federal re- 
serve banks on July 30. 

The total amount applied for was $221,- 
171,000. The highest bid made was 99.896, | 
equivalent to an interest rate of about} 
041 per cent on an annual basis. The| 
lowest bid accepted was 99.854, equivalent | 
to an interest rate of about 0.58 per cent} 
on an annual basis. The total amount | 
of bids accepted was $59,850,000. The ay- 
erage price of treasury bills to be issued 
is 99.871. The average rate on a bank dis- 
count basis is about 0.51 per cent, 
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bushel on June 15 to $1.05 per bushel on 
July 15, the Kaw Valley shipping dates for 
early potatoes about corresponding to 
Maryland. New Jersey in the North At- 
lantic group, likewise showed a declinin 

price. This variation between States is 
j attributable to the shift from the old to 
}new crop basis. In the late States that 
| show increases, the price reported is prob- | 
|ably a price for some smal! early produc- 
| tion and a price of shipped in potatoes. 
| The upward movement of prices this| 
month can hardly be considered a signifi- 
| cant change, because of the marked differ- | 
;ence in price movements in the various 
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Taxation—(P l--c 3) (P 6--¢ 1, 5). of entry. During the previous fiscal~year 
8.233 were debarred. Deportations num- 
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| number 
|in the corresponding month of 1930. 


|from 1902 to 1929, and damaged by fire 
at the Navy Yard, Philadelphia, Jan. 24, 
1931, while she was being outfitted tor 
service in Central American waters. 

One bid of $7,666 was received froin the 
Boston Iron and Metal Company of Belti- 
more, Md., and another of $1,100 from 
the Borough Metal Co. of Brooklyn, N. Y 

The “Mayflower” was ordered out of 
commission March 2¥, 1929. She was of- 
fered for sale four times prior to the fire 
of January, 1931, and in each case bids 


| were rejected by the Department.—/ssued | 


by the Department of the Navy. 








i\Gains in Two Lines Offset | 


Recession in New England 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
of failures has been less than 


Sales during June in New England re- 
tail establishments were about 6 per cent 
smaller than a year ago, and for the first 
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bered 8,508 for the firsi six months of the 
1931 fiscal year, and increased to 9,634 


|for the second half of the period. 


Of the deported aliens 2,437 were sent 
out from the port of New York. Smaller 
numbers of aliens were deported from 


other seaports of the country. The total 
number of land-border deportations was 
13,805, of which 5,016 were sent over the 
Canadian border, while 8,789 were deported 
into Mexico, 


Wholesale Trade—(P 1--c 6). 
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| Six months were 7 per cent under those 
of the corresponding period in 1930. 
Collections of regular charge accounts 
in Boston department stores during June 
were about 4 per cent less than in June, 
+1930, but regular charge accounts out- 
standing at the first of June were nearly 
11 per cent less than in 1930; the ratio 
of collections to accounts outstanding 
showed a substantial improvement over 
a year ago, 
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To Fulfill Social Duty to Workers Is Sought for All 





Predicts Government Will Act if Steps Are) 


Not Taken for the Elimination of 
Involuntary Unemployment 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
phase of the unemployment question 1} 000,000, a considerable part of this being 


wish to discuss this evening concerns our 
own country alone. | 

Let me introduce it by asking the cap- 
tains of American industry, the business 
and financial leaders of the land, this 
question: What are you doing to be ready 
for this unemployment situation when it 
breaks the next time? You fear to have 
Government prepare for it, because the 
political elements in Government may 
adopt plans and panaceas which, like | 
compulsory unemployment insurance, you 
believe are unsound or harmful or futile, 
and may in the end overwhelm an already 
overburdened public treasury. In truth, 
that may happen. Then what are you 
industrialists doing to put your own house 
in order, so as to avert this danger of 
governmental intervention? 


Industry Believed to Be 


Striving to Better Position 


Industry is doubtless doing all it can-to 
dig itself out of the present depression. 
No doubt it is taking on new men when it 
can justify them, not laying off old men 
when that can be avoided, doing future 
work now whereever possible, staggering 
employment, shortening the work period, 
thinking up new forms of labor when ma- 
chine power supersedes man power, and 
in general working out all the plans it 
reasonably can for getting on its feet 
again and providing work for the millions 
who need it and want it and cannot 
get it.. | 

But industry has no right to stop there. 
I am not wise enough to chart the cycles | 
of industrial depression and unemployment. 
I leave that to the Roger Babsons and the 
Harvard Economic Society and to the 
other very capable agencies now wrest- 
ling with the problem. 


Perhaps these depressions occur in 10- 
years cycles, as some say, or in 3-year 
cycles, as others deduce, and perhaps 
these smaller cycles are embraced, as is 
claimed, within still larger 50-year sweeps. 
Perhaps depression always follows a de- 
structive war, as was the case after the 
Napoleonic Wars and the Civil War, and 
as is the case now after the World War. 

However all this may be, our prosper- 
ity when it returns will some time be 
followed by another period of industrial 
depression, and it is the duty cf industry 
now to put its mind to work on ways 
and means of relieving the distress of un- 
employment when it comes again. 


Provision Is Urged 


For Time of Adversity 


We did not learn enough to avoid or 
mitigate the distressing results of this 
last depression on American labor. From 
six to eight million men and women are 
out of work, and whatever we may have 
learned from past experiences has not 
helped them to get it. 


Industry builds up depreciation and ob- 
solescence funds to care for its plant when 
that needs repair or wears out. It main- 
taim sinking funds so that its bonds may 
pay interest and be redeemed. It sets 
asié) a surplus from which dividends may 
be Paid when times are hard. It looks 
out for its plant, for its bondholders and 
for its stockholders, but when business is 
bad, generally speaking it cuts down its 
labor, turns it adrift. and bids it look to 
citizens’ relief committees for the necessi- 
ties of life. 


You cannot ascribe the fruits of busi- 
ness to either capital or labor alone. Both 
are essential. Labor has no right to de- 
mand all the fruits of production as be- 
ing the work of its hands; but neither has 
capital the right to appropriate these to 
itself as the work of its head. 


There is such a thing as economic or 
social justice, and this demands that in- 
dustry which benefits from labor in days 
of prosperity should make some adequate 
provision for that same labor in days of 
adversity. 

Industry has worked out the problem of | 
protecting its labor against accident and 
injury. It should likewise work out the 
problem of protecting its labor against in- 
voluntary unemployment. 

If industry will not fulfill this social 
obligation, then I predict that Govern- 
ment is going to step in and take the 
remedy in its own hands. 

The signs of this are too obvious to be 
mistaken. In many States of the country 
there is already a movement, more or less 
advanced, for compulsory unemployment 
insurance. The American Association for 
Labor Legislation is now giving wide cir- 
culation to the draft of an act proposed 
for adoption in the several States, which 
provides for an unemployment reserve 
fund to be raised in much the same way 
as State accident funds are raised. 

The Federal unemployment insurance 
bill will be before Congress when it meets 
next December. Whether the present in- 
dustrial depression is responsible or not, 
this question is on the way of becoming 
one of the permanent public issues before 
the American people. 

If industry and capital fear that the 
consequences of governmental action may 
be harmful to their in‘crests, if they fear 
that Government may do something un- 
sunsound or half-baked or wasteful or ex- 
trayagant, then it behooves industry and 
capital to become statesmen and make 
governmental actiun unnecessary. 


Insurance Plans Operating 


In 18 Other Countries 


In 18 other countries of the world un- 
employment insurance plans have been es- 
tablished and are in operation: Australia, 
Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, Finland. France, Germany, 
Great Britain, Irish Free State, Italy, 
Netherlands, Poland, Russia, Spain and 
Switzerlan i. 

Those most available for our study and 
most applicable to our conditions are the 
British and German systems, and it would 
be a calamity if the experience of those 
countries were repeated in ours. 

The British system was established in 
1911, and was the first national compul- 
sory unemployment insurance plan under- 
taken by any guvernment. In the begin- 
ning it covered not very many industries, 
and about 125,000 workers. It got off toa 
good start. Business was prosperous, and 
when the ‘World Wai came there was prac- 
tically no unemployment at all. So by 1920 
a surplus of $100,000,000 had been built up. 

Then widespread unemployment came, 
and in the effort to relieve it and to look 
out for groups of political constituents 
each Parliament seems to have vied with 
its predecessor in extending the act so as 
to bring more and ever more workmen 
under it. This necessitated tremenddus 
drains upon the national treasury. 

Now the 2,250,000 insured have grown to 
12,000,000, which is practically the entire 
working population of England, excluding. 
as the act does, agricultural laborers and 
domestic service. 

The surplus has all gone, contributions 
from employers and workers have been 
greatly increased, and the advances from 
the government now aggregate over $880,- 


of the system has been almost $2,500,- 
000,000. 


so far that almost anybody out of work 
can demand a job as good as the best he! 
ever had, and if he does not get it, he 
| draws insurance benefits paid from the 
national treasury and from other peoples’ 
money and lives on them. 


longer political suicide to attack the sys- 
tem, and since last December a Royal 
Commission has been:at work trying to 
find out how the fund can be made sol- 
vent and self supporting, and how 
unemployed who are capable of work and 
for whom work is available can be made 


working population. 
amd home workers were in the system, 


represented by loans from the treasury, 
which in all probability will never be paid. 


During the past 10 years the total cost 


The system is said to have degenerated 


Politicians are finding that it is no 


the 


to work. 


The German system was established in 
1927 and covered about four-fifths of the 
At first farm labor 


but this proved so expensive that they 
were soon taken out. 

By January,.1929, the fund became in- 
solvent, and had to borrow from the Na- 
tional Treasury. Within a year the goy- 
ernment’s advances reached $80,000,000, 
and in April, 1930, the Reichstag voted 
to cancel the existing government loans 
and make a fresh start. 

It then granted an annual subsidy from 
the treasury equal to one half the deficit 
each year, the other half to be made up 
by increasing the contributions from em- 
ployers and employes. 


Difficulties Encountered 


‘In Employmeut Insurance 


Under this plan the Government's sub- 
sidy for 1930 was over $48,000,000. 


It appears to be too early yet to de- 
termine what the ultimate result will be, | 
but it is generally conceded that the entire 
plan is unsatisfactory and imposes an 
incubus on the treasury from which the 
German government must be relieved, and 
in fact demonstrates the difficulties and 
obstacles inherent in any plan of state 
compulsory unemployment insurance. 

In British and German experience these 
obstacles have so far proved impossible to 
overcome. 

In the first place, there are difficulties 
of a very practical character. It is agreed 
that no one should share unemployment 
benefits if he can obtain “suitable em- 
ployment” or “employment for which he 
is reasonably fitted.” Under what cir- 
cumstances should an applicant be re- 
quired to accept work in another locality, 
or in another trade than his, or in a 
poorer job or at lower wages? These are 
questions for which satisfactory answers 
have not yet been found, so they are 
dealt with in a more or less arbitrary 
fashion. 

Then, how can you tell whether 
applicant is really trying to get a job 
but can not find one? In England they 
sought to solve this problem by requiring 
applicants to report daily to employment 
exchanges, but this was unpopular and 
it did not work anyhow. Now the ap- 
plicant is allowed to draw benefits until 
the offer of a job which he must take 
is made by somebody to him. Obviously 
this is not going to do, and so far no 
test has been devised to show whether 
the applicant has really tried to get a 
job or not. 

‘ There are, moreover, serious actuarial, 
difficulties in the way. Because of the! 
uncertainty as to when hard times are 
coming and how hard they will be and 
how long they will last, it has proved | 
impossible to fix rates in advance which 
will ‘create an adequate reserve. Of course | 
any arbitrary rate will raise a sum which 
can be used as long as it lasts, but unem- 
ployment insurance contemplates paying 
benefits during the period of the depres- 
sion. From available experience, that! 
risk appears to be almost an uninsurable 
one, and when the fund turns out to be 
too small, as it always seems to do, then 
contributions from employers and work- 
ers must be increased, and the public 
treasury is called on to carry a large share 
of the deficit. 


Burden Said to Fall 
On Some Not Bene fited 


This means that the burden of financ- 
ing the fund is no longer limited to the 
employers and the workers covered by 
{the law. Through the public treasury it 
falls upon the general taxpayers of the 
State, large groups of whom are not in- 
sured at all, but must pay into the pool 
without receiving any benefit from it. 

For instance, in England there are 12.- 
000,000 workers insured, but it is said there 
are 15,000,000 more who are not within 
the benefits of the fund. They must con- 
tribute to it anyhow through taxes. In 
fact all classes excluded—farmers, for ex- 
ample—must help make up the burden 
taken over by the treasury for the bene- 
fit of those who are included. 

A plan to relieve the distress of unem- 
ployment stirs everybody's sympathy and 
imagination, but when one is proposed for 
this country we must ask whether the con- 
sequences here may be what they seem to 
have been in England and Germany. 

At present no compulsory plan has been 
tried out in this country and all proposed 
are subject to revision, but it is only the 
part of wisdom and sanity to remember 
that experience in other lands shows that 
in established compulsory plans there lurk 
the danger of waste and graft, of favori- 
tism and exploitation, and of a huge deficit 
which the public treasury must carry. 

Another thing must not be lost sight of. 
f£very land has its background of tradi- 
tions. Generally these are priceless things. 
Men die for them. We have ours, and we 
must not allow ‘ei. sources to dry up or 
become sterile. We must preserve them in 
their strength and purity. 

There is the possibility in compulsory 
unemployment insurance of a bureaucracy 
so great that it would out-bureaucrat all 
our others put together, and we must ask 
ourselves whether any plan that may be 
proposed squares with the ideals of per- 
sonal initiative and self reliance and with 
the spirit of individual and collective en- 
terprise which have brought our country 
to world leadership, and are still our great- 
est hope for the future. 

There may be ways to secure State or 
national compulsory unemployment in- 
surance reserves in this country which will 
not impair American traditions we would 
preserve, and which will not subject us to 
the unfortunate consequences and burdens 
which have resultef elsewhere. 


the 


Clearly, however, those consequences are , 


at the least latent possibilities, and I pre- 
dict again that we are going to be face 
to face with them, unless before it is too 
late American industry rises to its ob- 
ligations of economic leadership, and 
meets the situation itself. Industry must 
assert those qualities of initiative and 
enterprise which it is supposed to possess 


}in such rich measure, if the risks of Fed- | 


{Continued on Page 8, Column 3.] 


Our Possessions 


‘Consolidated Department for 


Territories and Insular 
Areas to Be Asked, Says 
Representative Gibson 


[Continued from Page 1J 


legation buildings at Tokyo; the new con- 

|; Sular building at Yokohama; got facts as 
to a consular buiding at Kobe, and gath- 
ered some information as to the observ- 
ance of the Washington treaty by the sig- 
natory powers. 


China is in a state of turmoil. It is 


| claimed that 2,000,000 men are now under 
under arms in that country. 
terior soldiers are everywhere. 
exccutions are of common every day occur- 
rence. 
forming and forces are mobilizing in this 


In the in- 
Summary 


It may be that combinations are 


crowded section for a gigantic struggle be- 


tween communism and capitalism. 

If the coolies of China are organized 
undef the red banner our civilization will 
ke in great peril. The family unit, the! 
barrier that has protected China thus far, 
may break under continued propaganda 
and repeated attacks. 

Philippine Deficit 

Business in the Philippines has not suf- 
fered to any appreciable degree from the 
present world-wide depression. Reserves 
are, however, now being depleted and a 
government deficit is in sight. Governor 
General Davis is quoted as saying that | 
the prosperity is due to the advantages of 
the custom duty, free market of the 
United States. 


The important question kept before the | 


people is that of independence. I visited 
many of the possessions, traveling 1,000 
miles by auto, talked with Filipinos and 
made such an investigation as was pos- 
sible within the limited time at my dis- 
posal. There is an insistent demand for 
independence by the politicians. I am 
convinced that. notwithstanding all their 


efforts, propaganda 4nd dramatic demon- | 


strations, the people are not a unit for it. 

In fact, many Filipinos see that the 
burden of maintaining an independent 
government, including an army, navy and 
diplomatic corps, would be beyond the 
reach of any reasonable budget and would 
necessarily impose an excessive burden of 
taxation; that the Islands cannot com- 
pete in the United States markets which 
now take 70 per cent of their exportable 
products, when tariff preferences are lost; 
that the markets of the world cannot ab- 
sorb the loss and economic chaos would 
soon result; that private credits would be 
greatly curtailed and public credits de- 
nied; that the Filipinos are not yet quali- 
fied by experience to maintain an inde- 
pendent government in a section where 
crowded conditions demand expansion 
and consequent involvment in tangled 
and. explosive world politics; that with 





independence the system of usury which | 


kept poor people in slavery would return; 
that they now enjoy happiness,and se- 
curity under the applicable guaranties of 
our Constitution and our control. 
However, every President, since the ces- 
sion of the Island has held out promises of 
ultimate independence. We must in due 
time redeem any promise made in the 


hame of our country, when the Filipino! 


people are prepared, and if, when that 
time arrives, they decide they wish to cut 
entirely loose from any political connection 
with the American nation. 

When we leave we must do so bag and 
haggage. President Coolidge well stated 
the proposition, when he said: “Respon- 
sibility without authority would be un- 


Court Asked to Stop 
Campaign Inquiry 


Bishop Cannon Contends Sen- 
ate Investigation Is [legal 


An application for a writ of prohibition 
to prevent the so-called Nye Committee, 
a select Committee of the Senate on Sen- 
atorial campaign expenditures, from pro- 
ceeding with an inquiry into charges that 
he violated the Federal Corrupt Practice 
Act in the 1928 presidential election cam- 
paign was filed on June 30 by James 
Cannon Jr., Bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, with the Su- 
preme Court of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Cannon seeks to have the writ di- 
rected to the following five United States 
Senators who compose the Committee: 
Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota; Dale ‘(Rep.), 
of Vermont: Wagener (‘(Dem.), of New 
York; Dill (Dem.), of Washington, and 
Patterson ‘(Rep.), of Missouri. 

The court is asked to issue a rule to 
show cause why the committee should not 
be prevented by court action from pro- 
ceeding with a hearing of witnesses in an 
inquiry into the charges, stated to have 
been made by Representative Tinkham 
(Rep.), of Boston, Mass. 

Lack of authority in the committee to 
conduct the investigation is asserted by 
Bishop Cannon on the ground, among 
others, that only United States courts can 
inquire into alleged violations of a crim- 
inal statute by persons acting in non- 
official capacity. 

Judge James M. Proctor, of the court 
declined to issue the rule to show cause 








| 


until notice has been served on the Sen- | 


ators and 
present 


they 


their views with respect to 


jurisdiction of the court to issue the writ 
of prohibition. 







| 
PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


July 30, 1931 


11 a. m—The Secretary of War, 
Patrick J. Hurley, called to present 
Manuel Quezon, president of the Philip- 
pine Senate, who paid his farewell re- 
spects before sailing for the Philippines. 

11:15 a. m.—George E. Allen, of New 
York, called. Subject of conference not 
announced. 

11:30 a. m—James G. McDonald, of 
New York, chairman of the Foreign 
Policy Asosciation, called to discuss 
questions related to disarmament. 

11:45 a. m.—Senator Dale (Rep.), of 
Vermont, and Representative Gibson 
(Rep.), of Battleboro, Vt., called to pay 
theira respects. 

12 m.—Thomas C. Angerstein, of Chi- 
cago, called. Subject of conference not 
announced. 

12:30 p. m.—A group of plant man- 
agers of the Beatrice Creamery Com- 
pany, of Chicago, called to pay their 
respects. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering cor- 
respondence, 


i 





have been permitted to 
the | 








ty THE gallery of paintings depicting 
heroic deéds of the Navy, in the cus- 
tody of the Bureau of Navigation, is a 
canvas from the brush of W. T. Benda 
on which is represented a World War 
story of a noncommissioned officer of 
the Navy who fought the American oil 
tanker Moreni,” attacked by a German 
submarine, until the ship sank. 

Chief Boatswain's Mate Andrew Co- 
passaki, U. S. N., was in command of 
the armed guard of the “Moreni.” An 
enemy submarine began shelling the oil 
tanker at 4 o'clock in the morning of 
June 12, 1917, from a distance of about 
9,000 yards. Approaching within a 7,000- 
yard range, the submarine began to hit 
the tanker with every shot. 

The fire was returned from the stern 


gun under the direction of Copassaki, 
thinkable. American defense is a correlate 
of American sovereignty, not of foreign 


sovereignty.” 

Filipinos now enjoy a pretty full meas- 
ure of freedom and liberty. They might 
not have aS much with independence. 

Our work in the Islands is the greatest 
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Governor Ritchie Urges Industry Unified Control 








but the shots fell short even at the 
highest elevation of the muzzle of the 
gun. A shell from the submarine struck 
and destroyed the radio apparatus be- 
fore the radio operator could complete 
a distress call he had started to send 
out. 

After firing about 60 rounds, says the 
naval record, Copassaki lined up the 
ship’s crew along the deck to pass am- 
munition from the forward magazine to 
the after gun, when the shells in the 
after magazine had nearly been ex- 
hausted. While this line was being 
formed a shell fragment killed one of 
the crew. 

After a half-hour of fighting a shell 
struck the after part of the deck above 
the gasoline tanks; the deck caved in 


beauty. Its soil will produce anything that !of wholehearted helpfulness to the people 


can be grown. The administration of its 
civil affairs by the Navy Department is 
worthy of the highest praise. The people 
|are making substantial progress, are happy 
and contened, are appreciative of all that 
has been done for them and above all, are 


success in colonial administration the 
world has known. We have accomplished# thoroughly loyal. 
wonders for the Filipinos, established 


schools, hospitals, a public health service, 
built roads, stabilized business, shown 
them the way to health and prosperity, 
given them free markets, maintained an 
army and navy for them at an expense of 


millions of dollars a year, thrown around | 


them our protection, worked for them 
with only hearts of helpfulness and kind- 
ness. Every Filipino should thank God 
for America and yield full appreciative 
loyalty to the flag which has _ protected 
him. 
Guam is an island of rare natural 





There is an immediate need of capital to 
develop agriculture and industry, better 
ocean transportation facilities, American 
priests ministering to the spiritual needs 
of the people, and of legislation providing 
for citizenship and a bill of rights. 

The Treaty of P ris, which among other 
things provided for the cession of Guan 
Specifically reserved to Congress the de- 
termination of the civil status and political 
rithts of the people. 

We have failed to discharge our duty 
to these people and to the world. To re- 
treat in the least degree from an attitude 


| resolution asking for statehood. 


Russian Fruit 
‘Trade Depends 


On Refrigeration 
ia Unable to Cope With 
Transportation Problem, 
Says California Bureau of 
| Commerce 








| [Continued from Page 1.1 
iwith an estimated production of 60,800 
itons has been contracted by the govern- 
iment for this year. Obviously, if trans- 
portation facilities enable this fruit to 
‘reach the market it will make itself felt 
iby all dried-fruit shippers. 
| “Russian officials have publicly announced 
{that they intend “to reach and outstrip 
the United States of America in the pro- 
duction of canned fruits and vegetables.” 
|Large sums have been appropriated for 
{the construction of new factories, for re- 
/constructions, and research. As a result, 
| with a capacity of 300,000,000 cans, there 
were produced 150,000,000 cans, 16,000,000 
of which were fruit. Failure to reach the 
goal was due, it was admitted by Russian 
Officials, to geographical separation of pro- 
|ducing fields from the canning plants. 
Plantings this year have been concen- 
trated in plant areas. The estimated pro- 
|duction of 950,000,000 cans, more than 
| triples the goal set for last year. 

The goal for the end of 1933, believed 
impossible even of approximating, is 
4,000,000,000 cans, an almost inconceivable 
figure in the light of world consumption 
and present production elsewhere. 


Called Not an Alarm 


Students of the Russian situation point 
out that no alarmist conclusions should 
be drawn from the above reports. ‘They 
. believe that while production may increase 

By Horydezak. | materially it is not in the power of Russia 
and flames flashed 50 feet in air. The jor any other government to correct a de- 
fire spread rapidly and the crew was | ficient transportation system to the extent 
forced to abandon the passing of ammu- | necessary to move so much material for 
nition. many years. 

Copassaki ran forward through the It is also declared that once the Rus- 
flames to the bridge, where he remon- | sian goal or anything approximating the 
strated with the captain against the | goal has been reached, the production 
lowering of a lifeboat which was pro- |and export must level off in conformity 
ceedirg under the direction of the boat-| with world economic laws. Just now Rus- 
swain and 11 men. sia sells to establish credit, regardless of 

“The steering gear is carried away and | Production cost. howeye the — arid 
the lifeboat is already burning,” Captain | Chinery has been installed, pre d 
Thompson informed him. markets for Russian goods will again be- 

5 : come an important factor to the Soviet 

Copassaki again urged him to hold off government. Lack of experience and in- 
a little while. The “Moreni,” however, | ability to secure efficient plant managers 
finally sank and the burning oil spread | also militate against the success of the 
over the sea. A Spanish ship, the “Val- | Russian plan. 
banera,” some time later came to the The Bureau of Commerce report con- 
aid of what remained of the crew. cludes with this statement: 

“It appears that exports of Russian 
gods for a few years may be expected, 
the volume of exports: being limited by 
the internal political situation and the 
confidence of the ruling group that such 
exports can be made without too much 
internal discord, and that, assuming that 
the present ambitious plans are success- 
ful, exports should drop off and such as 
were sent out would be on a price basis. 

“These statements are predicated on 
the continued existence of conditions 
which may change overnight. Superfi- 
cially, the Russian export plan seems men- 
acing, yet at worst none of the threats 
are of a permanent nature, calling, how- 
ever, for careful study and such prepara- 
tion as may be made.” 


of Guam would n.ake a dark page in our 
histery. 
Progress Made in Hawaii 

Hawaii has made more progress in ma- 
terial prosperity in the development of 
governmental activities and facilities dur- 
ing the past 30 years than any other part 
o: the Nation. It has an efficient govern- 
ment. It is the melting pot of the Pacific, 
Here too, the native Hawaiian and the 
citizens of alien extractior are thoroughly 
loyal. 

The Legislature has passed a concurrent 
The Com- 
mittee on Territories of the House will give 
th» proponents an opportunity to be heard 
if a bill providing for admission as a State caer es 
is introduced. present time, the supervision is scattered 

- am convinced that supervision of the through various offices, the administration 
administration of all territorial and in- | hindered by bureaucy, red tape multiplied. 
sular possessions should pe consolidated | A consolidated bill will be introduced. at 
in one executive department. At the th. next session. 
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WHEN GUESTROOMS WERE EQUIPPED WITH WASHBOWL-AND-PITCHER ? 





THE personal ablution facilities of 
the washbowl-and-pitcher days in 


the average city home were no more 


ties of the old-time 
A tank 
which the 


dumped and laboriously pulled 
about and ducked by hand; a 


wooden slab onto 


dragged and the bristles tediously 
removed with hand scrapers .. . 
these served for years before the era 
when time and labor saving became 


a definite engineering study in the 


packing industry. 





crude than the hog-cleaning facili- 


of scalding 
slaughtered 


Today practically all of the Armour 
plants have automatic ducking de- 
vices which do a far better scalding 
job than was ever before possible— 


and labor. 


packing house. 
water into 


hog was 


which it was 


bristle-removing 


oa 


and at a saving of fully 


Present-day dehairing economies 
and efficiencies represent still an- 
other of the many Armour contribu- 
tions to higher hog prices for pro- 
ducers and better meat qualities and 
lower prices to consumers. Automat- 
ically, without a moment’s loss of 
time, the hog carcass is lifted out of 
the scalding tank and drawn through 
a mechanical ‘‘Hog Polisher.”’’ This 
ingenious machine, equipped with 


‘“*slappers,’? performs so thorough a 


through a mechanical singeing and 
spraying device is almost the only 
finishing touch necessary. 

These modeyn methods represent 
more than an economical and effi- 


75% in time cient hog *‘shaving’’ operation. The 


massaging action of the ‘‘slappers,”” 
for instance, cleanses the surface be- 
yond all former standards of sanita- 
tion. It also gives the skin a firm-up 
treatment which is one of the many 
steps leading to the newly-perfected 
“Fixed Flavor’? which during the 
past year has won such wide and en- 


thusiastic publie approval for Ar- 


mour’s Star Ham and Armour’s 
Star Bacon. 
In countless ways and diree- 


tions Armour’s progress since the 
job the whirl . g 
J hat a washbowl-and-pitcher days testi- 
fies convincingly to Armour’s 


ability still further to extend 
Armour’s usefulness to the people 
of America. 


* * * 





THE NEW AND MODERN 


ARMOUR ano COMPANY us. 





SEITER VALUES TO CUSIOMEZS 
BETTER MARKEIS FOR PRODUCERS 
BETTER EARNINGS IHROUGH EFFICIENCY 
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Hungarian Menus 
Are Advised for 


Low-cost Diets 





Federal Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics Recommends Sub- 
stitutes for Potatoes, 
Mushrooms and Goose 


Hungarian menus, similar in many? re- 
spects to popular American dishes, but 
containing in addition léss usual items 
such as goulash, noodles and dumplings 
in a variety of preparations as a substi- 
tute for potatoes, mushrooms and goose, 
are recommended in a low-cost family 
food guide prepared by the Bureau of 
Home Economics of the Department of 
Agriculture made public July 30. 

The statement of the Bureau 
in full text: 

To most persons the thought of Hun- 
garian cookery immediately suggests gou- 
lash, which has extended its fame across 
boundaries and oceans thousands of 
miles from the humble campfire of the 
herdsman where it originated. Though 
goulash is a simple shepherd's dish, it is 
as tasty as it is nourishing. Goulash is 
also the mainstay of the workers who 
gather in the vineyards each year to har- 
vest the grapes. 

The Hungarians are fond of well sea- 
soned food and freely use onions, chives, 
chopped parsley and always paprika in 
cooking. They seldom fry vegetables, but 
serve them frequently with a sauce made 
from butter and flour mixed with a lit- 
tle of the vegetable water or, whenever 
they can afford to, with fresh or sour 
cream. 


follows 


Eat the Same Meats 

They eat the same meats as we do here 
in the United States. Beef is always the 
basis of the goulash, although it usually 
contains pork and mutton as well. 

The hogs in Hungary are carefully 
tended. A common ration is buttermilk 
and corn. Hams are frequently prepared 
by covering them an inch or so deep with 
bread dough and slowly baking them in an 
oven for four or five hours. This dish 
is one of their great delicacies. The 
dough becomes impregnated with the) 
flavor of the ham, and also prevents the 
escape of any of the juices. But the ham 
must be baked very slowly or the dough 
will burn. Pork chops are also popular 
and Hungarians, especially the peasants, 
eat much bacon. 

Lamb and mutton come in for their full 
share on the menus of the Hungarian 
household. Hungarians are partial to) 
stews, cutlets, shoulder roasts and roast) 
leg of lamb. But they always use a little 
garlic with lamb and mutton, and in 
roast of lamb bacon strips are drawn 
through the meat in much the same man- 
ner as a roast of beef is larded. 

Goose is the Hungarian national bird 
as the turkey is ours, although sniey also 
have turkeys as well as chicken. Even the 
poorest peasant family has a flock of 
geese which it herds carefully. The Hun- 
garians have a practice of stuffing the 
geese with noodles in order to fatten them, 
but not quite as extensively as_ the 
Strassburg geese are fattened to prepare 
their livers for pate de foie gras. Stuffing 
is literally the word in this case for they 
don’t leave the matter of food to the 
appetite of the geese themselves, but 
catch them and hold their bills open and 
force the noodles down their throats. 


Only Sweet Butter Used 

Salted butter is alien to the Hungarian 
table and only the sweet variety is eaten. 
For cooking, lard or bacon fat is usually 
used and not butter, although they do have 
a way of cooking down the sweet butter 
and storing it in crocks to be used only 
for cooking. This is usually done in the 
Summer when there is a surplus of butter 
and when it is quite cheap. Sour cream 
is used freely in sauces and in many dishes 
much as we woul: butter. 

Not so many potatoes are eaten as in 
this country and in their place are noodles 
and dumplings prepared in many differ- 
ent ways. The noodles may be served with 
the soup or as a dessert. Sometimes they 
are combined with cottage cheese and but- 
ter and often with jam and butter as a 
- dessert. For these two dishes, the noodles 
are brought piping hot to the table where 
the other ingredients are added. A pre- 
serve of cooked fresh prunes, an old and 
popular Hungarian standby, is frequently 
used for this noodle dessert. 

The Hungarians, in company with many 
other continental peoples, are fully aware 
of the value of the many varieties of wild 
mushrooms. During the season they 
gather them for the Winter's use and a 
string of dried mushrooms is as familiar 
a sight in their kitchens and shops as the 
garlic plait is to the Italian’s. The Hun- 
garian fondness for mushrooms is shown 
by the dact that scarcely one meal is 
served during the fresh’ mushroom season 
without including them in some form or 
other. 


Five Meals a Day 

Five meals a day is the usual Hungarian 
custom, beginning with a simple breakfast 
oi coffee, rolls and butter. At ten o'clock 
comes a mid-morning breakfast, with din- 
ner at noon, coffee with a bun or cake at 
4:00 o'clock in the afternoon and supper 
at the end of the day. Usually no beverage 
is served with supper, unless, perhaps, a 
light wine or beer. 

Since it is undesirable and impractical 
to offer a five-meal menu, the Bureau 
of Home Economics offers the usual Amer- 
ican three meals. All of the meals are 
typical of Hungary, with the exception 
of the cooked cereal for breakfast, which 
is unknown in the land of the Magyars. 
Their cereals are barley, cornstarch and 
farina Mhich are used in soups and for 
thickening purposes. The menu which 
follows might be termed an agriculture 
menu since all of the foods could be pro- 
duced on the farm. 

The dinner of liver dumplings, squash 
and pancakes might be found in any 
Hungarian home. Pork liver is used for 
the dumplings, not only because it is less 


expensive but because it or calves’ liver | 


would be used in Hungary and not beef 
liver. Sour cream would be preferred to 
the milk and lemon juice in the cooked 
squash but except for persons with a 
cow, it would «add considerably to the 
cost of the dish here in America. 

The Hungarian pancake roll calls for 
three egg yolks, one tablespoon of sugar, 
two cups of flour and enough milk to 
make a thin batter, with the stiffly beaten 
egg whites added last. 





Suggested Meals 
For Hot Weather 


Several Combinations Offered 
For August Dinners 


During the hot days of August the 
housekecper will find that light and cool- 
ing dishes afford variety and palatability 
in the dinner menus, it was stated orally 
at the Bureau of Home Economics July 30. 
Additional suggestions for August din- 
ners follow: 

There are a number of combinations in 
the preparation of August dinner menus 
which are both nutritional and tasty. Six 
suggestive menus here presented should 
serve as a guide to the housekeeper with- 
out being either arbitrary or exhaustive. 

Cold shiced meat, potato salad, rolls, 


Treatment Advised | 
In Heat Strokes 


Information on Prevention and | 
Care of Cases Given by | 
Public Health Service | 


Death occurs in 40 per cent of all cases 
of sunstroke or heat prostration within 
24 to 36 hours, according to information 
just obtained from Dr. Shirley W. Wynne, | 
Commissioner of Health of New York City, | 
and made available by the Public Health | 
Service Patients must be treated imme- 
diately, it is declared. | 

Young people below normal strength, | 
and old people, as well as those addicted | 
to alcohol and those who are heavily | 
clothed, are particularly susceptible to sun- | 
stroke or heat prostration, according to 
Dr. Wynne. 

When a person in the sun feels a pe- 
culiar sort of headache and becomes dizzy 
or nauseated, or notices that his skin is 
hot and dry and that he is not perspir- 
ing as usual, it means that this person 
must get out of the sun at once or that 
he suddenly will become unconscious, Dr. 
Wynne explains. Additional information 
provided by the Health Commissioner and 
obtained at the Service follows: 

Sunstroke or heat stroke must be treated 
quickly. A doctor should be called, or the 
victim should be removed at once to a 
hospital. The temperature of the patient | 
must be lowered. Ice water, ice packs, | 
cold sprays, ice bags and ice enemas are 
used until the temperature falls to 102 
degrees, after which cool sponges often 
are applied. The temperature, however, 
should be watched carefully, because it 
must not drop below normal. 

Failure of memory and loss of mental 
power frequently follqw attacks of sun- 
stroke. A person who has suffered sun- 
stroke must not exert himself fay many 
days afterward, inasmuch as he is sus- 
ceptible to other strokes, if he is not 
careful. 

Sunstroke may first of all be avoided 
by keeping out of the hot sun, but if be- 
ing in the sun is necessary, hats or sun- 
shades should be worn. 





County Health Units 
Are Said to Demand 


Trained Personnel 


Development of Movement 
For Full-time Medical 
Supervisors Making Prog- 
ress, Says Health Service 


Approximately 600 County Health de- 
partments should be in operation through- 
out the United States before the close of 
1°31, Acting Assistart Surgeon Fred T. 
Foard, of the Public Health Service, states 
ins a recent issue of “Public Health Re- 
ports.” 

Full Time Boards 

“The movement for full-time County 
Health departments throughout the coun- 
try has made great progress during the 
19 years since the first full-time unit 
was established on July 1, 1911, in the 
State of Washington,” he asserts. 

“Approximately 24 per cent of our rural 


| population is now being served by ‘a health 
reasonably effective, but! 


service that is 
which still has room for considerable im- 
provement. We yet have about 3,000 
counties in the United States in which 
full-time county or district health service 
is applicable. The development of this 
tremendous field in the future can take 
place only as fast as we can train per- 
sonnel to take charge of the individual 
units. 

With so great a demand for trained 
personnel during the next 10 or 20 years, 
and with the many added responsibilities 
which are being incorporated into the 
public health porgram in increasing num- 


bers each year, the public health official | 


must be progressive if he would success- 
fully meet the situation. The time when 
the political appointee can expect to be 
tolerated in the public health field with- 
out progressing with the movement is 
about past. The people the country over 
are very rapidly coming to know what the 
prevention of disease and the pormotion 
o the public health mean in a literal 
sense. 


Importance Realized 

They realize its importance both from 
the standpoint of the prevention of un- 
necessary suffering and death and from 
the standpoint of dollars and cents saved. 
Public sentiment, therefore, is demanding 
higher standards and more _ efficient 
| health-protective service than could be 
given a decade ago, when public health 
appointments were made primarily to 
fulfill political obligations and, perhaps, 
secondarily, to the lowest bidder for the 
poistion. 

Since the full-time county health de- 
partment movement started a little less 
than 20 years ago, the national death rate 
from all causes has dropped from a little 
more than 14 per 1,000 population to 11; 
the tuberculosis (respiratory) death rate 
has dropped from 138 per 100,000 popula- 
tion to 68; the infant-mortality rate has 
been reduced from 129 per 1,000 children 
born to 68; the typhoid fever rate has 
been reduced 80 per cent; and the diph- 
theria rate has been reduced about 65 per 
cent in the same period of time. 

“With such an enviable record to look 
back upon the 
greater progress to look forward to and to 
work for :n the future. Although many 


of our public health executives are still| 


handicapped by lack of funds to carry on 
rapidly expanding programs, it is never- 
theless tru2 that the health officer who 
possesses the qualifications of leadership, 
statesmanship, and organization ability, 
cam frequently overcome handicaps which 
would otherwise completely retard his 
progress. We should therefore continue 
to carry on with ever broadening view- 
points of the rapidly growing and fascinat- 
ing field of public health administration. 
The old adage ‘There is more in the man 
than there is in the land’ is just as true 
of the field of public health as it is in 
farming, or in any other line of endeavor.” 


Canada Fixes Apple Tariff 
A fixed valuation of 3 cents per pound 


on apples at the point of production in- 
cluding the weight of the package was 


established under a Canadian appraisers | 


bulletin dated July 10 for import duty 
purposes. (Department of Commerce.) 


peaches and cream, served with iced cof- 
fee, tea, or chocolate, present a well-bal- 
anced and delicious combination 

Another dinner composed of fried or 
boiled chicken, new potatoes, peas, currant 
jelly, ‘strawberry ice cream, and vanilla 
wafers, is no less pleasing. Curried eggs 
served with rice, kohlrabi, sliced cucum- 
| bers, and blackberries and ice cream also 
|constitute a satisfying menu. 

Boiled ground beef on toast, lima beans, 
fried tomatoes, and Spanish cream make 
an excellent combination. When it is 
desirable to omit meat, a menu consisting 
of stuffed peppers, corn on the cob, fried 
okra, radishes, and’ baked blackberry pud- 
ding has been found to be appetizing. 

During August salmon cutlets, string 
beans, parsley, potatoes, pepper relish, and 
watermelon make a pleasing meal. To any 

lot these menus cool drinks can be added. 


|Meades Ranch, suggested by the name 


public health field has| 


Mapping System 
Of Nation Centers 
On: Kansas Farm 


Inconspicuous Marker in 
Ranch Pasture Is Point 
From Which Surveyors 
Begin All Calculations 


By William Bowie 


Chief, Division of Geodesy, Coast 
and Geodetic Survey 


Few people realize that out on a ranch 
in Kansas is an inconspicuous monument, 
scarcely lifting its head above the ground 
of the surrounding pasture, which rivals in 
importance its many more pretentious 
brethren that record the deeds of heroes 
or mark historic spots. Consisting of a 
rough block of eoncrete, it carries in its 
top a small bronze tablet inscribed with 
a prosaic legend, a name and a date. 
The legend tells the casual visitor that it 
is a triangulation station of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, and he leaves wonder- 
ing what it is all about. The name, 


of the property upon which the monument 
stands, serves as a designation to distin- 
guish it from thousands of similar mark- 
ers scattered over the country. The date, 
1891, shows when the point was originally 
selected as a triangulation station. Its im- 
portance lies in the fact that it is the 
starting point for all the surveys, maps, 
charts and international, State and county 
boundaries for North America. 


Importance of Marker 

Meades Ranch is a station on the great 
are of triangulation extending from the 
east to the west coasts of the United 
States, approximately along the 39th 
parallel of latitude. It is located in Os- 
borne County, Kansas, about 12 miles 
north of the town of Lucas, on property 
owned at the time the station was es- 
tablished, by the Meade family and known 
as Meades Ranch. Whether the property | 
is still in the possession of the Meade’s | 
family or will remain in its possession | 
is of no moment to the map maker. The | 
spot on it used as the initial surveying | 
point of North America will be known as | 





Meades Ranch as long as.maps continue to 
be used. | 
All physical measurements are referred 
to a standard. In length this standard is 
the yard, in capacity the gallon and in 
weight the pound. So in triangulation | 
nets it is mecessary to select one point 
and the direction of a line from this point | 
as fixed, in order that the computations | 
may proceed from this standard and make | 
the latitudes, longitudes and azimuths | 
throughout the system consistent and com- 

| parable. 
System Extended 

In 1901 the Superintendent of the United 
States Coast and Geodetic Survey, Dr. 
Henry S. Pritchett, on the recommenda- 
tion of Prof. John R. Hayford, at that| 
time Chief of the Division of Geodesy, | 
chose Meades Ranch as the initial sta- 
tion for the triangulation system of 
United States. This station had the ad- 
vantage of being approximately in the| 
center of the country and of being lo- | 
cated at the intersection of the arc of! 
triangulation along the 39th parallel and 
an arc that had been started along the 
98th meridian. | 

Since the time the selection was made | 
all the triangulation in the United States | 
has been computed from the initial point. | 
Later on, in 1913, the Geodetic Survey 
of Canada and the Geographic Service 


of Mexico decided that it would be to the} 


advantage of their countries if their tri- 
angulation systems were connected with 
that of the United States, in order to form 
a single unit, and thus Meades Ranch 
has become the hub of the triangulation 
system of North America. 
Standard for North America 

When Meades Ranch was adopted as 
the initial for the United States and the 
Clarke spheroid of 1866, as expressed 


/on which to compute the geographic posi- 

tions of the trianguletion this station 
was designated as the United States 
Standard Datum. When Mexico and Can- 
ada decided to join their triangulation 
nets with ours, the deignation of this sta- 
tion was changed to that of North Amer- 
ican Datum. 

Already there have been extended over 
the United States about 30,000 miles of 
arcs of first-order triangulations. The 
stations of this great net are spaced at 
intervals of from five to 100 or more miles, 
depending on the character of the terrain. 
Necessarily, in mountainous areas. the 
lines are long for it is a very 
|}matter to observe from one high moun- 
| tain peak to another. Where the land is 
flat or gently rolling, the stations must 
be close together because of the neces- 
sity of elevating the instrument 


come the curvature of the earth’s surface 
and to see over obstructions such as for- 
ests and buildings. 


Other Markers Erected 
This net is being extended rapidly. At 
the present rate of progress the first and 
second order arcs of triangulation will 
be completed within about 12 years. 
When this has been done, few, if any, 
places in the United States will be more 


than about 25 miles from a first or second | 


order triangulation station. The interme- 
diate areas will necessarily have to be 
controlled for surveying and mapping op- 
erations by a triangulation of a lower 


order but that will be done no doubt in| 
conjunction with the topographic map- | 


ping of the country. 

Canada and Mexico have tied their tri- 
angulation nets into that of the United 
States at a number of points along the 
international boundaries. They are also 
working on plans by which ares of tri- 


angulation will be spread like a net over | 


their areas for various surveying, mapping 
and engineering operations. In coopera- 
tion with the Geodetic Survey of Canada 


an arc of first-order triangulation has been | 
extended from Point Roberts, at the west- | 


erm end of the boundary, along the 49th 
parallel between the United States and 
Canada, northward along the coast of 
British Columbia, and through south- 
eastern Alaska to the head of Lynn Canal 
just below Skagway. 
Plans for Alaska 

In the years to come it is expected that 
a network of triangulation will be ex- 
tended over Alaska. When we are ready 
for that work the officials of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey expect that the Geodetic 


Survey of Canada will carry the triangula- | 


tion from the head of White Pass to the 
| Yukon River, then westward along that 
river to the 14lst Meridian, which is the 
boundary between Alaska and Canada. 
Eventually the Alaskan triangulation 
|should extend to Bering Strait and pos- 
|sibly a connection between the triangula- 


| tion of North America and that of Asia} 


lan then be made across the Strait which 
jis not very wide. 

| Since the triangulation net of a coun- 
|try furnishes geographic positions, that 
is, latitudes and longitudes of its stations, 
those points can be used for the proper 
location of the boundaries between na- 
tions and the boundaries of subdivisions 
of the country. These stations can even 
be used, as they may well be. for the 
location of the boundaries of farms and 
iss lots. When the latitude and longi- 





tude of a point have been determined, 
there is never any question in the future 


the | 


in| 
| meters, was used as the figure of the earth | 


simple | 


; with | 
which the observations are made to over- | 








An inconspicuous bronze tablet in a 


on which are based the all official governmental surveys not only in the United States but also in Canada and 
This tablet, shown in the lower right-hand view, is a triangulation station of the United States Coast 


Mexico. 
and Geodetic Survey, and the startin 
tional, State, and county boundaries. 


with the instruments shown in the upper right-hand picture. 
from the United States Naval Observatory; the times of these signals are recorded on the chronograph with the 
times of the passage of stars over the meridian as observed with the telescope. : 
elevate the observer and his instruments in order to overcome obstructions to the line of sight between sta- 
tions; the tower shown is 77 feet high. 


ecorded in 


Decline R 


SURVEYOR’S HUB OF NORTH AMERICAN CONTINENT 


| 


| 





| 
| 





block of cement laid in the ground in open pasture in Kansas is the center 


g point of all triangulations in North America, which determine interna- 
Astronomic observations in triangulation surveys are made in the field 
The radio set receives the time signals sent out — 


The steel tower is used to 


uate Sunshine 





Last Two Years 


‘|Adeq 


In Cigar and Cigarette Production Needed by Infants 





After a decade of succesive increases in, 
production, cigarette output declined dur- 
ing the last two fiscal years, ascribable | 
to a combinatiun of factors including the 
general business depression, and an ap-| 
parent diminution in the number of 
woman smokers, according to oral in- 
formation made available July 30 at the, 
Bureau of Internal Revenue Department | 
of the Treasury. 


Cigar production has dropped off even 
to a greater degree, it is shown in internal 
revenue statistics, based on stamp taxes | 
paid for such produciion. In addition to 


| the depleted buying power of the public, | 
| many cigar smokers were said to be “dying 


off,” with the majority of new smokers 
turning to cigarettes. 


The following additional 
was made available: 


Preliminary figures of the Bureau on 
cigarette production, based on stamp sales 
| by collectors of internal revenue, for the 
| fiscal year 1931 which ended June 30, 
show total production of 119,632,271,950 
cigarettes. This compared with the total 
of 119,935,433,267 for the preceding fiscal 
year, and of 119,978,898,493 for the fiscal 
year 1929. 

Cigar production in the fiscal year 1931 
aggregated 5,686,647,632 pieces, as against 
6,328,465,852 cigars for the 1930 fiscal year 
and 6,548,676,637 cigars for the 1929 fiscal 
year. 

The depression unquestionably has been 
a substantial factor in the evident reduc- 
tion in the use of both cigars and cigar- 
ettes. Stamp sales for the 1931 fiscal | 
year were appreciably lower than the “ex- 
pectancy” for that year. 

The “woman factor” has been large in 


information 





Date Palm Tree Parasite 
Brought Under Control 


Efforts of State and Federal inspectors | 
are meeting with success in the éradication 
of the pariatoria date scale, a small in- 
sect which feeds on the foliage and fruit 


zona. 
antine and Contro! Administration of the 
| Department of Agriculture states that 2,- 
697 infested trees were found in 1928, 803 
}in 1929, and only 293 in 1930. Inspection 
will be continued for some time in gardens 
which have shown scale in recent years.— 


Issued by the Department of Agriculture.| Floyd Bennett Airport, in New York, to} 


as to the location of the point. Anv 
engineer can reproduce its location from 
its latitude and longitude with all'of the 
accuracy desired. In the past there has 


| somewhat to offset these campaigns. | j . o 
‘cular development, is beneficial only when | are obtainable at prices stated, exclusive 


| uses are tax-free, but the total is negli- 
|gible when contrasted to the aggregate | 


} approximately 
| sregate of 517,513,659 cigars. 


ot date palm trees in California.and Ari- | 
A recent report by the Plant Quar- | 


| 
| Naval hydrographic experts July 30 set | 
‘at 5,011.3 Statute miles the direct dis- 


| which 


Lower Output Is Credited to Business Depression and De- During Hot Weather 


crease in Number of Women Smokers 





| Parents Are Warned by the 
Children’s Bureau Not to | 


cigarette sales. Information coming to| 
the Bureau, however, has indicated that | 
there has been a decline in cigarette sales 
to women. 

National advertising in the newspapers, | Of Heat Waves 
over the radio and on billboards has been | —_——_—____. } 
vastly increased by many tobacco com-| The heat of Summer should not cause | 
panies in pushing particular brands of | parents to neglect the daily sun baths for | 


Neglect Exposure Because | 


cigars and cigarettes, with the result that | baby, it was announced orally July 30 at} 


sales have been encouraged. Subnormal;the Children’s 
business conditions, however, have tended | Labor. 
Sunlight, necessary for bone and mus- 


Bureau, Department of 


In the case of cigars “many old-time 
smokérs have passed on,” and evidently 
are not being replaced entirely. Another 
reason doubtlessly is restriction on smok- 
ing placed in many~ factories, in street | 
cars, and other places. A cigar is a “long | 
smoke” and a smoker is distinclined to 
throw one away after a few puffs. The 
result is that cigarettes are resorted to as 
a “short smoke” for those working in 
factories in other pursuits where smok- 
ing is restricted. porch to be 

In the calendar year 1930, internal rev- | Daths. 
enue returns from cigarettes totaled $358,- | 
946,956.14, as compared with $357,205.- | 
753.91 the preceding year. Revenue real- 
ized from stamp sales for cigars totaled 
$19,403,235.45 in 1930, as compared with 
$22,538,139.06 in 1929. 

In addition to the domestic cigarette 
production, on which taxes are paid, many 
factories produce cigarettes for export 
trade on which the regular internal rev- 
enue levy is not assessed. Last year cigar- 
ette exports aggregated spproximesely | 
3,500,000,000 pieces. Besides this produc- 
tion cigarettes produced for certain other 


| the rays reach the skin directly, but pre- 
cautions should be taken to avoid sun- 
burns. Additional information was sup- 
plied as tollows: 

During the hottest part of the day the 
baby should be kept in the ccolest part of 
| the house or in shady part of the porch, 
wearing only the lightest clothing. But 
in the cooler parts of the day he should 


tanned gradually by sun 


Necessary to Growth 

Sunlight is necessary for the proper 
growth of a baby. The growth of a child's 
bones is dependent not only on the food 
that he eats but also upon the direct 
sunlight that he receives, for sunlight en- 
ibles the body to utilize food. If a baby 
is deprived of direct sunlight and of its 
| Substitute, cod-liver oil, his bones will not 
| develop normally, his muscles will be 
| flabby, and his skin wil be pale. He will 
probably have rickets. 

The beneficial effect of sunlight is not 
| Obtained unless the rays reach the skin 
| directly. Tanning 1s evidence that the 
sun’s rays are reaching the skin directly. 
tax-paid production. Most babies tan quickly; a few tan only 

Cigarette production figures for June— after long exposure. Clothing or ordinary 
the latest available—show that 11,508,062,- | Window glass keeps out the ultra-violet 
422 pieces were produced, on which stamp |Tays—the rays that prevent and cure 
taxes were paid, representing a decline of | Tickets. 
242,000,000 cigarettes as compared with A baby’s eyes will not be injured by 
the same month last year. During the | Sunlight unless the rays enter the eyes 
same month cigar production dropped off directly. This ocurs only when the eyes 

2,000,000 pieces to the ag- | 4re turned directly to the sun and are 

open. If the eyelids are closed or if the 

|face is turned away from the sun no 

jharm will be done. While giving the 

sun bath during the baby’s first month 

of life it may be well to turn 
away from the sun. 





Navy Computes Distance 


Of Flight to Turkey 


directed away from the sun and his head 
Slightly raised, his eyes will be adequately 


tance along | protected from the direct rays by the 


the Great Circle between 
the airport in Istanbul, Turkey, the route 
traversed by Russell Boardman and John 
!'Polando in the monoplane “Cape Cod,” 
completed its non-stop flight 


eyelids. A baby that is old enough to 
sit up during the sun bath will protect 
| his own eyes by the shadow cast by his 
forehead and bent head. 


July 30. Sun baths should begin wh y 
| The computation of the Hydrographic/is 3 or 4 weesk old. ier the pee 


been much confusion regarding bound- | Office was based on the best available in-| bath in warm weather take off all the 


aries of private property, especially 
cities, for the corners of lots are fre- 
quently referred to marks set into the 
pavement, corners of houses, fire plugs 
land other objects which, in the progress 
lor growth of the city or town, are likely 
|to be disturbed or entirely destroyed. This 
causes much confusion for the engineer 
who may have to relocate the boundaries 
of the lot. 
Describing Boundaries 

Farm boundaries were frequently re- 
ferred to small stones laid on or sét into 
the ground, to stumps or blazed trees, or to 
| the crossing of a path and a small stream, 
or to other objects which seem satisfactory 
at the time the land was first surveyed. 
| Such objects, however, are easily lost or 
| destroyed, or confusion regarding their 
lidentity arises anu then there is uncer- 
tainty as to the exact location of the 
| boundaries. This leads to legal procedure, 
|which is frequently costly. All of this 
| difficulty can be avoided by having the 
{boundaries of poiitical subdivisions of a 
{country and of private property tied into 
the great triangulation net of the*country. 
|The cost of doing so would be small as 
compared with the benefits that would be 
| derived. 

The marker, near the central part of 
|Kansas, at the station called Meades 
Ranch is the surveyor’s hub of North 
America. It should be perpetuated by a 
monument in design and dimensions which 
engineers and others would find worth 
visiting as they travel across our great 
country. 


in| formation as to landing flelds at the end| baby’s clothes ex 


{determine whether the flight establishes 


; . : cept his diaper. iv 
of the flight, it was explained orally at! the sun bath some time wareees ¢ aa 


the office, variations in which will cause|11 a. m., when the sun is warm but not 


;$ome slight change in the exact distance. | too hot, and again after 3 o'clock. Allow | 


| No effort was made by the Navy to|theysun to shine first for 5 minutes 


on the front of the baby and then for 
5 minutes on his back. 

The next day do the same thing ex- 
cept that the time of exposure to the 
sun may be increased 3 minutes for a 
| fair-skinned baby and 5 minutes for a 
dark-skinned one. Increase the length 
of the sun bath each day by 3 or 5 
minutes until the baby is having half an 
hour in the morning and half an hour 
,in the afternoon. As the Summer goes 
on this time may be increased to three- 
quarters of an hour once or twice a day, 
and for many babies, especially those over 
4 months of age, to an hour once or even 
twice a day. Care must be taken not 
to burn the baby’s delicate skin. 

Hardly anything will do more to insure 
a healthy babyhood than outdoor life, 
and the result will well repay whatever 


trouble is necessary to give th y 
advantage. . ay 


|}@ new distance record, the distance given 
| being along the Great Circle route. Full 
details of the route followed by the fliers 
| have not been learned, it was explained. 








\Mr. Wickersham Commends 
Prison Superintendent 


A letter commending the Superintendent 
of Prisons, Sanford Bates, for the system 
vu. penal management and control intro- 
ducted in the Federal penal system, from 
George W. Wiékersham, Chairman of the, 
National Commission on Law Enforce-' 
ment, was made public July 30 by the 
Departinent of Justice. Mr. Wickersham 
said he believed the work that had been 
accomplished was “epoch-making.” The! 
statement follows in full text: 

Following is a copy of a letter received by 
the Director of the Prison Bureau, Depart- 
ment of Justice, from George W. Wicker- 
sham: cause I think the legislation is epoch- 

“Dear Mr. Bates: I suppose you have making and the changes in the whole 
been furnished with a copy of our report;s, stem of penal management and control 
on Penal Institutions, Probation and Pa-| and the custody and training of offenders 
role. Lest you have not, I am sending a/is really revolutionize. by the legislation 
copy to you. You will find on pages 279-| which you have promoted and the changes 
294 a brief resume of what has been done| which you have made. 
in the Federal jurisdiction during the last “With kindest regards, I am, your faith- 
two or three years. I wish that more ref- | fully, 
erence had been made to this history in 





“GEORGE W. WICKERSHAM.” 





| Internatl. hospital cong. 


be put out in the yard or on a sunny | 


his face | 
After this if the baby lies with his feet | 


shadow cast by forehead, eyebrows, and | 


the report of the Commission itself, be-| 
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Academy of motion picture arts and sciences. 
Recording sound for motion pictures, ed. by 
Lester Cowan for ... Ist ed. 404 p., illus. 
N. Y., McGraw-Hill book co., inc., 1931. 


Addison, Richard. 


Curious creatures. 124 p., 
illus. 


Chicago, Reilly & Lee co., 1931. 
31-13206 
Strucutral alu- 
119 p., illus. Pittsburgh, 
Aluminum co. of America, 1930. 
31-11058 
Hire-purchase accounts and 
222 p. Lond., Gee & co., 1930. 
31-13243 
Baird, Jesse H. God's law of life; 13 sermons. 
134 p. Caldwell, Id., Caxton printers, 1931. 
31-13256 
Bunbury, Henry W. Early days in western 
Australia, letters and journal of Lt. H. W. 
Bunbury, 2ist fusiliers; ed. by Lt.-Col. W. 
St. P. Bunbury and W. P. Morrell. 198 p. 
Lond., Oxford univ. press, 1930. 31-13250 
Bustamente y Sirven, Antonio S. de. Terri- 
torial sea. (Pubs. of Amer. inst. of internatl. 


Allminum co. of America. 
aaa handbook. 
a., 


Aston, Chas. W. 
finance. 


law.) 177 p. N. Y., Pub. for Amer. inst. of 
internatl. law by Oxford univ. press, 1930. 
31-10859 


Campbell, Dame Janet M. Rept. on maternal 
and child welfare in Australia, by .. ., se- 
nior medical officer for maternity and child 
welfare, Ministry of health, Lond. 32 p. 
Canberra, H. J. Green, govt. printer, 1930. 

31-11167 

Celarie, Henriette. Behind Moroccan walls, 
trans. and adapted by Constance Lily Mor- 
ris from books of with pictures by 


Boris Artzybasheff. "239 /p. N. Y., Macmil- 
lan co., 1931. 31-12844 
Chamber of commerce of U. S. Natl. water 


power policies com. Natl. aspects of water 
power development, review of facts. To ac- 
company rept. and recommendations of 
Natl. water policies com. 179 . _Wash., 
D. C., Chamber of commerce of U. S., 1930. 
31-11038 

Clark, Eugene F. Son's portrait of Dr. Fran- 


cis E. Clark; final chapter by Sydney A. 
Clark, introduction by Dr. Daniel A. Pol- 
ing. 255 p. Boston, Williston press, 1930. 
31-13254 

DArcy, Chas. F., abp. of Armagh. God in 
science. (Lambeth ser.) 46 p. Lond. J. 
Nisbet & co., 1931. 31-13252 
Dehn, Edgar. Algebraic charts. 9 leaves. N. 
Y., Monographic press, 1930. 31-10557 


Fajans, Kasimir. Textbook of practical phy- 
sical chemistry, by ... and J. Wust; trans, 
from German by Bryan Topley. 233 p., illus. 


Lond.. Methuen & co., 1930. 31-26717 
| Galbraith, John A. Pilgrims in Palestine. 128 
p. Ridgway, Pa., 1930. 31-13247 
Gibson, Geo. A. Advanced calculus; sequel 
to Elementary treatise on calculus. 510 p. 
Lond,, Macmillan & co., 1931. 31-13213 
Gray, Ruby A. Hail, friend! 128 p. N. Y., 
H. Harrison. 1930. 31-13264 
| Hart, Albert B. Amer. history atlas. Adapted 
from large wall maps, ed. by .. . and David 
M. Matteson and Herpert E. Bolton. 3rd 
rev. ed. 156 colored maps. 36 p. Chicago, 
Denoyer-Geppert co., 1930. Map 31-1 
Hessler, John C. First year of chemistry. 580 
p.. illus. Chicago, B. H. Sanborn & co., 
1931 31-13211 


Ist, Atlantic City, 
Internat]. hospital congress, Atlantic 
Je. 13th-15th, 1929. 292 p. N. Y., 
N. Y. academy of medicine; 1930. 31-11157 
The Island lantern. Internatl. prison num- 
ber. 172 p. MeNeil island, Wash... U. 8. 
Penitentiary, 1930. 31-10856 
Kearney, James F. Psychology in new litera- 


1929. 
City, 


ture. 85 p. Chicago, Loyola univ. press, 
1931. 31-12845 
Lanpher, Erwin E. City of Pittsburgh, Pa., 


its water works, by ... and typhoid fever 
statistics, by C. F. Drake. 45 p., illus. Pitts- 
burgh, 1930. 31-11046 
Levy, Bernard. Unpublished plays of Carolet, 
new chapter on history of theatre de la 
foire. (Pubs. of Inst. of French studies, 
inc.) 269 p. N. Y., 1931 31-12848 
Loomis, Madeleine S. Braille grade one and 
one-half, and how to learn it in ten les- 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Documents described under this heading 


of postage, from the Inquiry Division of 

The United States Daily. The Library 

of. Congress card numbers are given. 

| In ordering, full title, and not the card 
numbers, should be given. 


Rept. Je. 9, 
1931, Natl. Comm. on Law Observance and 
Enforcement. Price. 10 cents. 31-27177 

| Testing of Timepieces—cCir. of Bur. of Stand- 
ards No. 392, U. Dept. of Commerce. 

31-27176 


|_ Price, 15 cents. 
Assn. of Industrial Accident Bas. 


\ 


on Criminal Procedure.—No. 8, 


| Internatl. 
| and Comms.—Bull. of Bur. of Labor Statis- 
| tics No. 536, U. S. Dept. of Labor. Price, 
50 cents ¢ (16-27136) 
Rept. of Dir. of Bur. of Safety in Re Investi- 
gation of Accident on Pa. R. R. Near Spruce 
Creek, Pa., Apr. 17, 1931. Interstate Com- 

} merce Comm. Price, 5 cents A31-747 
Surface Water Supply of Pacific Slope Basins 
in Wash. and Upper Columbia R. Basin, 

| 1927—Geological Survey Water-Supply Paper 
652, U. S. Dept. of Interior. Price, 20 cents. 
(GS10-167) 

Rept. on Agricl. Experiment Stations, 1930. 
. of Experiment Stations, U. S. Dept. of 


Agric. Price, 15 cents (Agr. 9-1394) 
Treaty Information—Bull. No. 21, Je., 1931, 
Pub. No. 213, U. 8S. Dept. of State. Sube 
scription price. 50 cents a vear. 
Physical Properties of Hawaii Soils, Special 
Reference to Colloidal Fraction—Bull. No. 


62, Hawaii Agricl. Experiment Station and 
U. S. Dept. of Agric. Price, 15 cents. 
’ Aer. 31-675 
Two New Species of Nematode Worms of 
Genus Ostertegin from Va. Deer, Note on 
Ostertagia Lyrata—No. 2872 Proceedings of 
| U. 8. Natl. Museum, Vol. 79. Free 
Statutes of U. S. Passed at 3d Session of 
Tist Cong., 1930-31—Part 1, Public Acts and 
! Resolutions. Price, $1.00. 
| Foreign Service List, July 1, 1931—Pub. No. 
212, U. S. Dept. of State. Subscription price, 
50 cents a year. (10-16369) 
- Car.—Unemployment Bull., 15th Census of 
| U. §.: 1930.Bur. of Census, U. S. Dept. of 
Commerce. Free (31-8190) 
| Fla—Unemployment Bull., 15th Census of U. 
; §.: 1930, Bur. of Census, U. S. Dept. of 
Commerce. Free (31-26190) 
| Industrial Employment Information Bull.— 
Vol. XI, No. 6, Jé., 1931, Employment Serv- 
ice, U. 8. Dept. of Labor. Free. (L21-17) 
Sefrit, Mrs. Sallie M. Poems. Counting sheep. 
64 p. N. Y., H. Harrison, 1931 31-13261 
| Sherwood, Mrs. Grace (Hausmann). Oblates’ 
hundred and one years. 288 p. N. Y., Mac- 
millan co., 1931. 31-13257 
Steffensen, Johan F. Some recent researches 
in theory of statistics and actuarial sci- 
ence. 52 p. Cambridge. Eng.. Pub. for Inst. 
of actuaries at Univ. press, 1930. 31-13244 
Taylor, Robt. O. P. Meeting of roads; scien- 


tifle view of God and man. 168 p. Lond., 
Nisbet & co., 1931. 31-13251 
U.S. Distr. court. S, C. (Eastern distr.). 


Rules of practice in Distr. courts of U. 8. 
for Eastern and Western districts of S. C. 


in force on and after Jan. 1, 1931. 95, 15 p. 
| Charleston. 8S. C.. Walker, Evans & Cogs- 
well co., 1930. 31-10441 
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|of such a step, I need only mention the | 
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.One-fifth of Farmer’s Revenue eat ipies as Bs Siete tf Wre Exceed 12 Million a Year 
Said to Be Required for Taxes "2" vee emn °VC/oping Rapidly in Europe | secs its tate at 

















bsolet the school | |000, a Census of Distribution report is- 
many cases are obsolete, so are : a Conan fee 

: | SY s reas. I know of | . ° |sued by the Bureau of the 
bate Micel S A one tural Canty ir Okicint wane |F aper Industry Devising Impregnating Proce vers. "ot te 162 hotels reporting, 135 

e e 4 ‘ 2 ar ~ | ‘ - 

oe en avs S= ing to maintain and support at least one |were in operation throughout the year 
Agriculture Bearing Un ar 2 : ? y bs | first-class high school in every township. esses as Well as Cellulose Products land 27 were of the resort, type peor 
® ‘ ; = |Some townships cre attempting to sup- /from two to seven months 0 e year. 
sistant Secretary Dunlap in Urging Econ port two first class high schools simply Ss ae ee 
. 2 $ because in years past different factions! ‘The varied uses and growing potentiali- | papers, compared to the American con- year reported a total annual business of 
omy in Local Governments |could not agree as to the location of @|ties of transparent wrapping paper, as sumption is quite in its infancy in Europe. | $11,470,000, an average of 4,010 full-time 
. | Single high school building. The results | evidenced by the development of cellulose On the other hand, certain processes have employes and a total of $2,753,000 paid 
|of course, can be and are only high and |sheeting of this type, are attracting greater been developed here, notably in the manu-|in salaries and wages during the year. 
{Continued from Page 1.] burdensome taxes. attention on the part of the European) facture of transparent papers, and are| These hotels also reported 11,167 guest 


s : ion} i iti : j e which oe paper industry which is now developing a/ more extensively used than in the United | rooms and a dining room seating capacity 
— — proportions for eS ee anes he gi gn olllord Anticipates Fewer |number of paper impregnating processes | States. | of 9,807. 

awhile expenditure for the operation of| how many of these county judges in our! J g¢ql Public Schools | with the object of maximum transpar-| European trade leaders state that the Fifty-five of these were owned by corpo- 
our Government has always been a prob-| rural counties are really necessary. I had ao _ |ency in view, according to a ) Te- | advantages of transparency in wrapping rations, while 80 were owned by  indi- 
lem, the collection of taxes under the old | a prominent attorney in a rural county! Just as the district schools are dis- oar cae a Attache Mar-| materials have always been obvious, but! viduals and partnerships. 

uniform rule, to meet those expenditures, | tell me not long ago that he could take appearing for the township schools, so @ard Lund at Oslo. never to such an extent as with the de- 


i i Receipts of the 27 resort-type hotels 

i i is- i by both | mshi tno Impregnation, as a paper converting! velopment of transparent cellulose sheet- SL.OO0 Wan 

has been a big problem. The Ohio Legis- care of all the business handled bj must the township schools disappear for): : Apel verting | \ totaled $551,000 in 1929 and $94, ~ 

lature has recently tackled the tax prob-|the probate and county judge in that the reaiona!l and county schol. Th —. has developed very ——. * ing. Because of the investment necessary | paiq in salaries and wages. These hotels 

lem and has enacted a new tax law, prob-| county in two months of the year, and : ° sa ; ; ane. oar ee during vpn ao tn alt oe Re in its manufacture, and possible patent iN- had 1,642 guest rooms and a dining room 

ably the best that can be secured at this! not work very hard at that. I do not|roads in most counties of our State as by no means attaine ne importance | fringement litigation, there have been seating capacity of 3,117. Nine were 

time. We hope that the tax burden has | blame the judges in the least. If we vote such that the entire couaty can oc reached and proportion that it has in the United comparatively few competitive develop- | Gwned by corporations, as against 18 

been adjusted so that the real estate for such extravagance, we have only our-'., auto the vear arcund. ‘There is no States. The more common processes, such ments, except in cheapér imitations. Some | owned by individuals and partnerships.— 
owners, the farmers in particular, will not) selves to blame. * . as waxing, oiling, and asphalting have of these are gelatine, and others impreg- 


. ag m why in a great many counties two " 2 ; Issued by the Bureau of the Census. 
bear so great a part of the burden as they, genator Capper further states: “I dis- gg are? uni high schools — known for years but the use of such | nating processes. eT td peed 
have done in the past. cover by this year’s census returns that!¢.n not serve th: ecucational needs of a : ; ; Impregnating is the least expensive, a . 

I sincerely hope that those persons hold |." county with 2.2 inhabitants to the|county more economically and with a a consolidated governing unit of two or| of course, requiring comparatively sim- so-called silver parchments have appeare 
ing intangibles will share part of the < ure mile, has just as many county offi- greater degree of efficiency than these! three counties. ple equipment. The solutions used seem!on the market, while in Sweden one of 
burden, particularly since the tax rate cers and almost as mucn governmental r 


.eeds are now being served. Here again,| This consolidation of Governments units|t® have a varnish base, although the ac-/|the leading paper manufacturers has 

on intangibles is so very low. Those sup- machinery and equipment as a county acaneeey district tines. township oes, and schools : pare needed nor would it| tual composition is the secret of the man-| brought out a product ——, parch- 
porting classification of property for tax- \i+h 987.5 inhabitants to the square mile.|and the like, must be forgotten. We are he practicable in all counties, but in the Ufacturer, and analysis is difficult. There|mentized to an unusual degree of trans- 
ation purposes assume that those holding |“ «pyrthermore every populous State has not dcaling with a subject which involves) yast majority of the rural counties of our as been a gradual improvement in the | parency. 

y intangibles, which are invisible to the tax several thousand townships within it. sentiment, silly and petty pride, and Nation, such consolidation would greatly quality of these types of paper, most A parchmentized kraft paper was re- 
assessor and difficult to locate, who here- 51+ now that roads and highways have| prejudices; but we are dealing with the benefit’ the taxpayers of those counties. (Of which are produced from a tissue cently introduced on the market by a 
tofore have refused to list such securities, been taken over by counties and States! hard, cold problem of reducing Govern- While our problems at the present time paper base, but the perfection of trans-! German manufacturer, which opens up 
will now do so; that is to say, that the there is not as much for township officials | ment costs. ale many, and some of them are extremely Parent cellulose sheeting has not been | another possibility for the use of kraft 
owners of these securities have been will- | °° Go as formerly.’ There is absolutely no reason why citi-| perplexing and difficult, with the best Teached, oe Sn European trade paper. The product is reported to be 
ing in the ed to perjure themselves to Taxpayers would be benefited by having zens of an area can not have just as much form of government on earth and an or ae tates Gk Gee de te i an eancuutactured ot - Brecess aus. 56 
save a few dollars. sounties loy ~ jointly wi ry reater pride in a fine large regional, many natural advantages and with a S4T’ ) ‘ , at used ir roduc 0 ary 
Will they now under our new law swear re lanai, ge gee pee Sheol hy Ger aoe save in their superior citizenship, we will, I believe, in trade believes. vegetable parchment papers, except that 
falsely to save a few cents? It will be hanean and appraisers in order that/|lccal schools. There is likewise no rea- @ comparatively short time be on a stronger. The vogue for transparent wrappings |an unsized kraft paper is used instead of 
interesting to observe just how success- property may be taxed at its proper value son why citizens of an area can not be|end better business basis than we have. has also been taken up by vegetable |an unsized sulphite paper.—Issued by the 
ful this he law eee ~ In ie makes 3 a times. To emphasize the importance proud of a governing unit which may be ever been before. parchment manufacturers. In Germany, Department of Commerce. 
bles on the tax duplicate. $ | 4 


which have tried this plan have not been 
very successful. I hope Ohio will be. 





Local Governments 
Declared Antiquated \ 


Just as our tax system needed over- 
hauling, so is our present local govern- 
mental unit system, in many cases, out of 
date. They were set up in the days when 
means of communication were slow and 
expensive—no rural mail, no telephone, no 
radio, no automobiles, no flying machines, 
and no hard roads. The chief means of 


transportation was on horseback, wagon, ; 
or horse and buggy. In early times, it 
was a day’s trip to go to the county seat 
to attend to businéss matters to be trans- 
acted there. Today, with the automobile, 
only a few minutes or an hour or two 
is needed. Tomorrow, less time will be 


needed. 
Our governing units have grown too 
small. Already a few States are pro- 
» posing amendments to their constitutions 
allowing counties to select the form of 
government best suited for their particu- 


lar nceds. More of this will of necessity 
® be done. 

In some instances, county lines might 
be forgotten. Governments of two or 
more counties could well be consolidated 
into one unit with one set of governing 
officials. Some may say that this could 
never be done, for the peoples of each 


county naturally believe they have the 
best county and the best officials and 
would not submit to any change or con- 
solidation. Certainly sometihng must be 
done. Some taxing units in our own 
great State are about to break under the 


heavy tax burden they are asked to bear. 

Consolidation in industry and commerce 
reduces expenses by cutting.down over- 
head. Why not apply the same principle 
to our taxing units and while we are 
about it, reduce the number of public 
officials and salaries of those remaining? 


Reducing salaries of public officials is very 
much like reducing wages. Both are slow 
in rising and both are slow in coming 
down. 

The Federal Government is making 


drastic inroads on the number of its per- , 
sonnel, and is not making any promotions. 
Some of the States are likewise reducing 
expenses, including our own State, Ohio. 
We still have about 14,000 State employes 
to whom we are annually paying sal- 
aries which total more than $18,000,000; 
more than $17,000,000 of his total is ex- 


pended for salaries of employes appointed 
either directly or indirectly by the Gov- 
ernor. The State pays $68,500 each year ' 
tg the Governor and his Cabinet; $28,000 
if paid to elective State officers, not in- 
cluding the judiciary officers. 


I am wondering if it would be neccs- ' 
sary for the State to draft competent men 
and women to fill the various State office: 
if salaries were reduced 10 per cent for 
those receiving comparatively small sal- 
aries, and 20 per cent for those receivins 
salaries of $5,000 or more. My guess is 
that we would have just as many com- 


petent people willing to serve their Stai> 
and Nation at salaries which would Jessen 
the burden of the taxpayers. Our best 
public officials are those who consider it 
an honor to serve the public and_are 
satisfied to do so for a compensation 
commensurate with public incoime. 


Refers to Article 
By Senator Capper 


I wish to call your attention to an ar- 

ticle appearing in the Ohio Facmer o: 

Jan. 5, 1931, by Senator Capper, of Kan- 
Sas. He states: 

“We have lIcarned this vear that wi 

@ have one government wiii a comple:> 

set of officials for every 31% persons in 


the United wates. I have reecau, S P E c I A L D I S P L AY O F S I xX 
learned that one State near the Missouri 


River has one Federat disti.ct court wila 
two judges, 36 districts couwits with 46 


"fom oe Se ics of fe pte NEWEST DE LUXE CARS AT 
from 1,000 to 3,600 justices of the peace 
10 city courts and judges, about 700 po- 
lice courts and judges and several poor 
debtors’ courts and judscs. 


Be, 
“In such a State one would hardly S H OWR QO O M ~ O F F O R D D EALE R S 
think it would be necessary to have from 
1,500 to 2,000 judges with clerks, bailiffs 
constables and other legal machinery, not 
to mention quarters for thcm, to settle 
matters in controversy. 


“In fact, I learn from the judge of one 


of its distret courts who alin is a well LOW, SWEEPING LINES AND CHOICE OF COLORS. SAFETY GLASS. ROOMY, 
busy each work day, could exsiiy handle 
every item of litigation and proceedings 


now handled in all the State's trial courts 


ang seep the ‘docket up to date ATTRACTIVE INTERIORS AND RICH UPHOLSTERY. NEW, LONGER, WIDER 


for an amendment to our constitution, pro- 
viding a county judge in each county, this 

































































































































































Sede ie Bad Qed BODIES WITH SLANTING WINDSHIELDS. OUTSTANDING BEAUTY, STYLE, 


Is Public and for Profit 


peatiaued from Page 2) COMFORT, SAFETY AND PERFORMANCE AT AN UNUSUALLY LOW PRICE. 


the specified acts of the hotel proprietor 
constituted a performance, we are of the 
opinion that the record discloses that the 
performance was a public one and was 
for profit. The words ‘public performance 
for profit’ have received a liberal inter- 
ee a t refers t English M P A N Y 
e court refers to an English case, 
Messager v. British Broadcasting Co., Ltd., F O R D M O 7 O R C O 
137 L. T. R. 810 (1927) 2 K. B. 543, in sup- 
port of its holding that the broadcasting 
of a musical composition constitutes a 
public performance. 

The decree of the trial court dismissing 
the bill for copyright infringement as to 
the Jewell-La Salle Realty Company was 
reversed by the Circuit Court of Appeals 

@and the cause remanded for further pro- 
% ceedings consistent with its opinion and 
that of the Supreme Court. 
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fact that at elprent une reteete Use Of Transparent Wrappers _ |Hetc! Receipts in Virginia Seasonal Decline 


Occurs in Cuban 
Business in July 





Improvement in August Is 
Expected If Rise in Sugar 
Prices Continues, Says 
Commerce Department 





Cuban business activity during July 
manifested the usual seasonal decline 
from the previous month, according to a 
report received in the Commerce De- 
partment from Commercial Attache Fred- 
erick Todd at Havana. 

The outward movement of currency con- 
tinues with some $1,700,000 having been 


‘shipped to New York during the month. 


Bank clearings and gross earnings of rail- 
roads are slightly under one-half of what 
they were a year ago; bank clearings for 
the first 19 days in July totaled $20,340,614, 
as against $42,925,258 for the same pe- 
riod of July a year ago; railroad earnings 
(two weeks) on the lines serving the west- 
ern part of the island totaled $158,908, as 
against $319,041 a year ago. 

The rise in the price of sugar on the 
New York market has brought a dis- 
tinctly better and more hopeful feeling 
in the Havana business community, but 
there has been no material upturn in 
actual movement as yet. The official 
monthly “promedio” for sugar at Havana 
has been as follows: January, 1.156 cents 
per pound, February, .088, March, 1.068, 
April, 1.111, May, 0.992, June, 1.107. The 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 7.} 
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Rule on Liability 


Of Transferees 





Under Estate Tax. 


Act Providing Means for 
Enforcement of Liability 
Is Found by Court to Be 
_Constitutional 





LuLvU VANCE BAUMGARTNER 
v. 

COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Ninth Circuit. 
No. 6379. 

Petition to review an order of the Board 

of Tax Appeals. 

Cuicxertnc & Grecory and Watter C. 
Fox Jr., for petitioner; G. A. YOuNG- 
quist, J. Louis Monarcu, Joun H. Mc- 
Evers, C. M> Cuarest and ALLIN H. 
Prerce for respondent. 

Before Wrisur and Sawre te, Circuit 
Judges, and Neterer, Distirct Judge. 

Opinion of the Court 


July 20, 1931 


Neterer, District Judge.—This is a pro- 
ceeding to review an order of the Board 
of Tax Appeals. (21 B. T. A. 623). The pe- 
titioner challenges the constitutionality of 
section 316 of the Revenue Act of Feb. 
26, 1926, and also (a) preclusion of pro- 
ceeding against the distributee, or trans- 
feree, without first having exhausted civil 
iemedy against the estate; (b) recovery 
from petitioner by reason of eroneous de- 
termination with relation to deficiency tax 
in 1925, and (c) that the assessment 
against petitioner's liability is barred. De- 
cedent died Aug. 1, 1921. 

Executrix filed return April 20, 1922. The 
estate was distributed to petitioner, ex- 
cept $5,000 to another, Dec. 27, 1922. 
Commissioner served notice of redeter- 
m‘nation March 12, 1923. Claim in abate- 
ment was filed Feb. 18, 1925, and allowed 
in part. The tax on the estate was due 
Aug. 1, 1922. Four years from due date 
was Aug. 1, 1926. The Act of 1926 was 
passed in Feb. 26, 1926. On Feb. 14, 1927, 
respondent served notice of proposed de- 
ficiency assessment. 

At the outset it may be said that pe- 
titioner, as distributee, bears the same 
relation and status to this assessment as 
her beneficiary, except as to the bar, or 
limitations. That was extended as to her 
tor one year by section 316, supra (sec. 
1119, Title 26, USCA); i. e., to Aug. 1, 1927. 

When the tax was determined the estate 
had been distributed, execution would have 
been fruitless, legal remedies were ex- 
hausted upon distribution of the estate, 
and the lien may be asserted in equity. 
‘lappan v. Evans, 11 N. H. 311; Holton & 
Chambers v. Bancroft, Betts & Marshall, 
30 Ala. 193. 


Tax Not Strictly Debt 


‘The tax is not a debt‘in a strict sense, 
and the petitioner, as distributee, held the 
property in trust until the revenue claims 
were satisfied, and the Government's claim 
followed the res. Updike v. United States, 
8 Fed. (2d) 913; United States v. Fairall, 
lu F. (2d) 328; Pann v. United States, 44 
F. (2d); Hatch v. Morosco Holding Co., 
« sided May 18, 1931, C. C. H. Fed. Tax 
Service, p. 8610. 


Wire Wheel Cor.oration of America v. 


Commissioner, 46 F. (2d) 1013, is clearly 


distinguishable from the instant issue, be- 
cause made pursuant to a special statute 


prohibiting suit against a merging corpora- 
tion for debts of the merged, 
judgment unsatisfied. 


Nor is the erroneous determination of de- 


ficiency in 1925 a bar to additional assess- 
ment. The yardstick by which 


11 B. T. A. 1040. 


the Bureau. 
U. S. 282; 
R. S.). 


Until the revenue tax liability fixed by| 
law is fully settled, deficiency may be as- 
sessed any time within the period of lim- 
The “undisputed facts” claimed 
by the petitioner do no* enlarge any right | 
or privilege under the law and the de- 


itations. 


cisions. Holmquist v. Blair, 35 F. (2d) 10; 
Austin Co. v. Commissioner, 35 F. (2d. 


910; Oak Worsted Mil!s v. United States, 
38 F (2d) 699; McIlhenny v. Commissioner, | 


39 F. (2d) 356. 
New Remedy Provided 


Nor is the deficiency assessment out of | 
Section 401 of the Revenue Act of 
1918 (40 Stat. 105) imposes a tax upon 
the transferee of the net estate of the de- 
cendent after passage of the act, and sec- 
tion 406 fixed the due date for such tax 
after one year, of decedent's death. The 
Act of 1921, sec. 1322, provides that taxes 
as in issue shall be assessed within four 
years after such tax became~due, except 
that fraudulent attempt to evade the tax 
Section 3}6 
of the Act of 1926 provides a new remedy 


At the 
time of the enactment of this section a 


time. 


may be assessed any time. 
for enforcing existing liability. 


fixed right obtained. 


Section 316 (1119), supra, “provides 


tee.” 


estate it was not solvent on its “face.” 


In Phillips v. Commissioner, decided by 


the Supreme Court May 25, 1931, the 
procedure was held constitutional, and this 
is in harmony with that case. After the 


assets of an estate have been distributed a 
claim, or the actionable demand is re- 
the 
estate to the extent of the distributed 
Rankin v. City of Big Rapids, | 
is | 
case where a corporation divests itself of 
all its assets by distribution to its stock- 
liable. 
255 U. S. 398. 


in 
equity follow the assets of the dissolved 


corporation into the hands of the stock- 
United States v. Garbutt, 35 F. 
(2d) 924; Pann v. United States, 44 F. (2d) 


coverable from the distributees of 


property. 


133 F. 670. Analogous in principle 


holders. The stockholders 
Pierce v. United States, 
And the Government 


are 


may by suit 


holders. 
321. 


The aim in the one case, as the other, 
United States 
Vv. Updike, 281 U. S. 489; see, also, Hunt- 
ley v. Gile, 32 F. (2d) 857; Levy v. Com- 


is to enforce a tax liability. 


San FRANCISCO, CALIF. | 


without 


revenue | 
taxes are measured is the United States | 
revenue laws, and not the act of govern- 
mental officers, Couzens v. Commissioner, 
The Congress provides 
the formula, “and did not intend to en- 
trust the final settlement * * * to the in- 
formal action of subordinate officials in 

Botany Mills v. U. S., 278 
(26 USCA, sec. 158, sec. 3229 


a 
new remedy for enforcing existing liabil- | 


ity and extends the statute of limitations 
for an additional year in case of distribu- 
This section or act did not change 
the right, but did enlarge the remedy, 
which the Congress had power to do. Peti- 
ti@her, as distributee, is equitably liabie 
for deficiency taxes due from the estate of 
the deceased, limited as stated ante, be- 
cause after distribution of the discovered 


ro 
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owa Plans to Cut | 


Livestock Valuation 


Assessments to Be Reduced 10 
Per Cent to Conform to 
Current Prices 


Des Mornes, Iowa, July 30. 

According to an oral statement by J. 
W. Reynolds of the Iowa Board of Assess- 
ment and Review, the Board plans to re- 
Guce the assessed valuation of Iowa live- 


stock by about 10 per cent in order to! 


make it conform more nearly to current 
prices. 

Livestock was assessed before prices de- 
ciined sharply, Mr. Reynolds explained, 


| and for that reason the assessors’ sched- 


ules are regardeo as out of line with 
present sales values. 


The readjustment will reduce the total 
assessed value of Jowa livestock by about 
$15,000,000, it was stated, and will be made 
when the Board makes its general equali- 
zation between the counties. The reduc- 
tion will apply uniformly, except in coun- 
ties which have assessed on a lower basis 
than that suggested by the Board and 
counties which have reduced livestock val- 
uations by action of the supervisors. 

The last previous assessment placed an 
assessed valuation of $132,518,000 on Iowa 


, livestock. The present valuation which is 


to be reduced is $131,750,000. 


Part Payment of Tax 
Held Not to Release Lien 


MontcomM_ery, Ata., July 30. 
A person, firm or corporation to whom 
taxes on property have been assessed has 
no legal right to pay taxes on part of 
such property and leave taxes on the 
other part unpaid, the Alabama Attorney 
General's Office has ruled. A tax col- 
lector has no legal right to accept pay- 
ment of taxes, by the one to whom as- 
sessed, on part of the property, and re- 
lease such part from the lien for all the 
taxes so assessed, the opinion ruled. 


A tax collector may, if he sees fit, at 
any time receive a partial payment on 
taxes and credit the taxpayer with the 
amount paid; but cannot release the lien 
on any of the property assessed by reason 
of such partial payment, it»was held. 


New Jersey Real Estate 
Drops in Assessed Value 


Tren9on, N. J., July 30. 

The assessed valuation of New Jersey 

real estate for 1931 is less by $47,242,085 

than the 1930 total, according to figures 

just compiled by the State Tax Depart- 
ment. 

Valuations reported by the county boards 


this year aggregate $5,528,269,901, as com- 
pared with $5,575,511,986 for 1930. 
assessed valuation of personal property 
declined during the same period from 
$715,323,394 to $706,916,621. 
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Contract Made in Another State Is Held 
Not to Bar Action for Employe’s Death 


Agreement Pur porting to Release Vermont Employer From 
Liability for Future Negligence Found to Be Against Pub- 





lic Policy of New Hampshire 








Boston, Mass. | substation entirely safe, it was necessary! merely held that, in an action in New 


Braprorp ELectric LicHt Comrany, Inc.,, tO use a disconnecting switch at Newbury,| Hampshire, a New York 


v. | 

JENNIE M. CLAPPER, ADM’X. 

Circuit Court of Appeals, First Circuit. | 

No. 2465. | 

Appeal from the District Court for the, 
District of New Hampshire. 

On rehearing. | 

Before BrincHAM, ANDERSON and WILSON, | 
Circuit Judges. 


Opinion on Rehearing t 


June 29, 1931 


ANpERSON, Circuit Judge—On rehearing 
the uttention of the court is sharply di-, 
rected to the fact that the defendant ex- 
pressly accepted the New Hampshire 
Workman's Compensation Act—P. L. N. 
H. c. 178. This Act reserves, in section 11, 
to the employe or his legal representative, 
an action at law for damages or death 
caused by negligence. It is clear that this 
Act applies to actions for negligence oc- 
curring in New Hampshire, and that its 
acceptance binds the defendant in this 
action of tort. We are also satisfied that 
we were in error in our previous holding; 
and that no contract made in Vermont 
purporting to release an employer from 
liability for future negligence can bar an 
action brought in New Hampshire for an 
injury there sustaincd, and thus change 
the public policy of New Hampshire. See 
Saloshin, Adm'x, v. Houle (N. H.), decided! 
May 5, 1931. It éollows that on both 
grounds the former decision of this court 
must be reversed. 


This disposes of the defendant’s main, 
reliance. i 


The other assignments of error call for = 


but brief discussion. There was evidence 
tending to show that at the time of his 
death on July 30, 1926, the decedent, 21 
years old, had been employed for about 


two years by the defendant as a lineman; 
that he had no techniq@al training in elec- 
tricity; that in the early Summer of 1926 
the defendant extended its lines in New 
+ ampshire and made material alterations 


ia the Haverhill substation where Clapper 


was electrocuted, that these changes leit | 


that substation as the only one of seven in 
which there was no switch which would 
“kill” or make the entire station safe for 
employes to work thereon; that as the 
result of a thunder-shower on the night 
of July 30, Clapper went to this substation 
to replace an apparently blown-out fuse; 
that he threw the old switch, with which he 
was familiar, apparently assuming that he 
would thus make the station safe for his 
work; that shortly thereafter he was heard 
to groan and that his_body was found 


electrocuted; that in order to make that 





« NOTICES OF PATENT SUITS » 


Statement of Patent Office of notices under 





(Notices under sec. 4921, R. S., as amended 
Feb. 18, 1922.) 

1027570, J. R. Sheldon, Comforter filling 
machine, 1370411, F. Contrado, et al., Mat- 
tress filling machine, D. C. Mass., Doc. E 
2665, Triangle Kapok Machine. Corp. v. 
Fraser Bedding Co.. Consent decree dis- 
missing bill Nov. 15, 1926. Doc. E 2666, 
Triangie Kapok Machine Corp. v. Lawrence 
Mattress Co. Injunction March 7, 1927. 

1082331. (See 1082463.) 

1082463, Hopkins & Fellows, Wrapping 
machine, 1082331, same, Automatic feeding 
and cutting mechanism for plastic material, 
D. C. Mass., Doc. E 2154, Ideal Wrapping 
Machine Co. v. The George Close Co. Con- 
sent decree for plaintiff June 25, 1930. 

1111583, P. E. Holt, Traction belt for 
tractors, 1258601, E. F. Norelius, Truck 
chain, 1317653, same, Trailer wagon, 1258602, 
W. Turnbull, Tractor, 1304416, same, Traction 
engine, 1336871, same, Track support for 
chain track tractor, 1344363, same, Tractor 
frame suspension, 1379323, seme, Self lay- 
ing track vehicle, 1309972, same, One-piece 
tractor frame and transmissidn unit, 1258- 
603, 1258604, B. Holt, Traction engine, 
1282328, F. Tschuby, Classifying apparatus 
for use in the distillation of benzol homo- 
logues, 1356679, E. E. Wickersham, Traction 
engine, 1479349, same, Tractor driving sproc- 
ket, 1705802, C. L. Best, Method of provid- 
ing track shoes, 1744516, W. H. Whitacre, 
Crawler tractor, filed June 4, 1931, D. C. 
Nev. (Carson City), Doc. G-115, Caterpillar 
Tractor Co., et al. v. International Harves- 
ter Co., et al. 

1173079, E. F. Alexanderson, Selective tun- 
ing system, 1195632, W. C. White, Circuit 
connections of electron discharge apparatus, 
1313094, I. Langmuir, System for amplify- 
ing variable currents, 1251377, A. W. Hull, 
Method of and means for obtaining constant 


direct current potentials, filed June 
1931, D. C., N. Y., Doc. E 60/125, 
Radio Corp: of America, et al. v. The 


Ploughkeepsie Gold Seal Electrical Corp. 

1175261, 1256899. A. G. Heggem, Stuffing 
box, appeal filed May 29, 1931, C. C. A., 10th 
Cir., Doc. 490, Skinner Bros. Belting Co. v. 
Oil Well Improvements Co. 


1194568. (See 1365803.) 

1195632. (See 1173079.) 

1231764, F. Lowenstein, Telephone relay, 
1403475, H. D. Arnold, Vacuum tube cir- 


cult, 1465332, same, Vacuum tube amplifier, 
filed June 8, 1931, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 
60/124, Radio Corp. of America, et al. V. 
The Ploughkeepsie Gold Seal Electrical Corp. 

1251377. (See 1173079.) 

1256491, W. E. Urschel, Process for snipping 
string *beans, 1256492, 1336991, same, Appa- 
ratus for snipping string beans, filed May 


26, 1931, D. C. Md., Doc. E 1896, Chisholm 
Ryder Co., Inc. v. B. I. Buck. 

1256492. (See 1256491.) 

1256899. (See 1175261.) 

1258601, 1258602, 1258603, 1258604. (See 
1111583.) 

1270559, 1281219, S. Simpson, Clutch fac- 
ing, 1414383, F. C. Stanley, Friction facing, 
1417778, same, Process of making friction 
facings, 1578929, same, Clutch facing and 
process of making, D. C. Mass., Doc E 2691, 
The Raybestos Co. v. Multibestos Co. Con- 
sent decree dismissing bill and counter- 
claim Dec, 15, 1927. 

1279936, Re. 15755, R. H. Taylor, Inflated 
ball, D. C. Mass., Doc. E 2690, The Seam- 


Stall & Dean Mfg. 
1928. 


less Rubber Co., Inc. v. D 
Co., Inc. Decree affirmed March 7, 

1281219. (See 1270559.) 

1282328, 1304416. (See 1111583.) 

1306116, 1383229, W. B. Moses, Ignition ap- 
paratus, 1375658, C. F Gilchrist. Dynamo 
electric machine and brush holder device, 
1443073, 1520237, same, Dynamo electric ma- 
chine, 1490104, same, Brush holder, 1735112, 
same, Switch, 1482204, Schwarzmann & Ros- 
ner, Timer distributer, 1517281, L. B. Ehrlich, 
Dynamo, 1676185, 1703319, Gilchrist & Patter- 
son, Combined timer and distributer, 1669888. 
P. F. Wollenweber, Ignition device, filed 
March 27 1931, D. C., E. D. N. Y., Doc. 5436, 
The Electric Auto Lite Co. v. P. & D,. Mfg. 
Co., Inc., et al. 

1309972, 1317653, 
1111583.) 

1313094. (See 1173079.) 

1337333, H. 8S. Simpson, Foundry mixer, 
1615525, same, Automatic device for oper- 
ating and closing discharge door on mixers, 


1336991, 1336871. “See 





1771398, A. C. Christensen, Door operating 
mechanism for mixing machines, D. C.. 
S. D. Ohio (Dayton), Doc, E 296. National 


The International 
Patents held valid 


Engineering Co. et al. v. 
Clay Machinery Co. et al. 
May 27. 1931 

1341957, E. C. Wilson, Hoist, 1498141, Well 
elevator, 1368779, V. W. Zilen. Elevator for 
casing or piping, 1468589, 1490445. W. W. Wil- 


missioner, 48 F. (2d) 725. No vested right 80. Flevator, 1486471. C. = Wives, Wee 
in property free from tax accrues to the Bec Byron. Jackson Co. vy. Western 
taxpayer until after the payment of the! Supply Co. et al. Patents held valid and 
tax or after the limitation for the col- petrinees; Cemaneed as to Western Supply 
lection of a valid tax. Notice of this O6'344365, 1356679. (See. 1111583.) 
assessment having been given within five 1365803. 1194568, F. W. Storch, Envelope 
years after the expiration of the one year’ sealing machine. D. C. Mass., Doc. E 2663, 
provision with relation to the estate (i. e.,| Standard Mailing Machines Co. v. Pitney- 
within six years from death of testator), Bowes Postage Meter Co. Dismissed June 
the assessment is not avoided by W. P. oe (See 1341957.) 
Brown & Sons Lumber Co. v. Burnet, 51} 1370411, (See 1027570.) 
Sup. Ct. 140. To discuss, apply or dis-| 1375658, 1383229. (See 1306116.) 
tinguish the numerous decisions could, 1379323. (See 1111583.) 
serve no useful purpose. 1403475. (See 1231764.) 

The order is affirmed. ' 1417778, 1414383. (See 1270559.) 





Sec. 4921, R.S., as amended Feb. 18, 1922 


8, | 





1424651, E. Fulda, Wire reel, 1451835, Lachi- 
man & Fulda, Reel, filed Mar. 30, 1931, D. 
C., E. D. N. Y., Doc. 5442, Universal Electric 
Welding Co. v. E. J. Schaub. 

1434655, 1434657, W. A. Garratt, Sounding 
device, 1391887, same, Pneumatic horn, filed 


| Mar. 12, 1931, D. C., E. D. N. Y., Doc. 5411, 
Trico Products Corp. v. E. A. Laboratories, 
Inc. 

1434657. (See 1434655.) 
1443073. (See 1306116.) 

| 1451835. (See 1424651.) 

1460606, 1507624, K. Ripper, Process for 


manufacturing condensation products, 1625- 
283, same, Process’ for manufacturing 
homogeneous glasslike condensation prod- 
ucts of urea and formaldehyde, 1687312, 
same, Process for manufacturing _urea- 
formaldehyde condensation products, 1762456, 
same, Making condensation products of 
urea and aldehyde, filed April 23, 1931, D. 
C., E. D. N. Y., Doc. 5472, Pollopas, Ltd., et 
el. v. Alden Corp. 

1465332. (See 1231764.) 

1468589. (See 1341957.) 

1472484, H. Mayer et al.. Dumping wagon, 
Re. 17130, G. W. Berry, Tilting mechanism 
tor dumping bodies, filed April 25, 1931, D. 
c., E. D. N. Y., Doc. 5476, The Commercial 
Shearing & Stamping Co. v. Wood Hydraulic 
Hoist & Body Co. 


1479349. (See 111583.) 
1482204. (See 1306116.) 
1486471. (See 1341957.) 


1489944, M. Kasser, Machine for processing 
eggs, 1798608, same, Egg loader and unloader 
machine, 1509477, same, Egg carrier, filed 
June 1, 1931, D. C., N. D. Calif. (San Fran- 
cisco), Doc. 2900-S, Kasser Egg Process Co. 
v. Nye & Nissen. 

1490104. (See 1306116.) 

1490174, P. Kennedy, Baseball glove, 
1631735, Kennedy & Kennedy, same, filed 
May 29, 1931, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 60/95, 
Ken-Wel Sporting Goods Co., Inc., v. A. 
| Silverman (Peerless Sporting Goods Co.). 

1490445, 1498141. (See 1341957.) 

1907624. (See 146u606.) 

1509477. (See 1489944.) 

1517281, 1520237. (See 1306116.) 

1539810, R. T. Giliette, Welding electrode, 
1552184, N. H. Adams, Metal composition and 
method of manuiacture, D. C., S. D 7 
Doc. E 50/132, General Electric Co. et al. 
v. Fansteel Products Co., Inc. Consent de- 
cree ior piaintiff June 1, 1931. 

1552184, (See 1539810.) 

1964378, H. Stein, Bleached and dyed furs, 
157320uU, same, Process of bleaching and dye- 
ing turs, fled May 19, 1931, D. C., E. D. N. 
Y., Doc. 5504, Steinfur Patents Corp. v. Moos 
Fur Dyeing Corp. et al, 

1573200, (See 1564378.) 

1578929. (See 1270559.) 

1615925. (See 1337333.) 

1620661, Re. 17915, L. L. Jones, Radio fre- 
quency amplilying system, 1673287, same, 


| hlectrun discharge tube amplifier system, 
1713130, same, Method of and means for 
controlling energy teed back in electron 


discharge device, 1732937, same, Transformer 


} and coil system, 1770524, same, Amplifying 
| system, 1770525, same, Radio receiving ap- 
| paratus, 1779881, same, Amplifier, 1488197, 
same, Radio trequency circuit, 1791030, same, 
Radio receiving system, 1696263,, C. E. 
Bonine, Radio apparatus, Re. 17194, G. H. 
Whittingham, Tuning device, filed April 


13, 1931, D. C., E. D. N. Y¥., Doc. 5454, Tech- 


nidyne Corp. et al. v. McPhilbin-Keaton, 
Inc. 

1625283. (See 1460606.) 

1631735. (See 1490174.) 

1656128, F. F. Taylor, Toy vehicle, Des. 
76829, same, Child's vehicle, 1661411, P. 
Crosley, Jr., Baby walker, 1793848, D. W. 


IGill, Child's vehicle, filed June 1, 1931, D. C., 
S. D. Ohio, W. Div., Dec. 746, The F. F. 
Taylor Co. v. L. Wise (Leo's Hole In The 
Wall). et al. 

1658353, Ronning & Ronning, Combination 
traction implement, 1658354, same, Earth 
working attachment for tractors, 1706256, 
same, Tractor grader combination, D. C., 
N. D. Ohio, E. Div., Doc. 3426, Patents Hold- 


ing Corp. et al. v. The Galion Iron Works 
& Mtg. Co Dismissed without prejudice 
} June 9, 1931. 
| 1658354. (See 1658353.) 
1661411, (See 1656128.) 
1669888, 1676185 (See 1306116.) 
| 1687312. (See 1460606.) 
| 1673287, 1696263. (See 1620661.) 
| 1703319... (See 1306116.) 
| 1705802 (See 1111583.) 
| 1706256. (See 1658353.) 
| 1713130, 1732937. (See 1620661.) 
| 1735112. (See 1306116.) 
17428230, Seaman & bBraf, Piping and 


method of forming same, 1756036, same, Sew- 
ing machine, filed May 15, 1931, D. C., E. D. 


N. Y., Doc, 5500, C. Seaman v, Williams- 
bridge Mills. Inc 

1744516 (See 1111583.) 

1756036. (See 1742830.) 

1762456. (See 1460606.) 

} 1770524, 1770525, 1779881, 1788197, 1791030. 
+. (See 1620661.) 

1771398 (See 1337333.) 

1793848, (See 1656128.) 

1798608. (See 1489944.) 

Re. 15641. J. H. Emery, Artificial fruit 
and method of producing same, filed April 
21, 1931, GS &. DN. Y¥.. Boe. SR, 
J. H. Emery v. J. G. McCrary Co. 

Re. 15755 (See 1279936.) 

Re. 17130. (See 1472484.) 

| Re. 17194, Re. 17915. (See 1620661.) 


Des. 76829. (See 1656128.) 





on the Vermont side. 


While :the evidence was somewhat con- | 
flicting, the crucial question of defendant's 
negligence in exercising reasonable care | 
to provide a sufficient disconnecting switch 
at the Haverhill substation, and/or to, 
give the decedent adequate warning of 
the danger of reliance on the old switch, | 
were plainly questions of fact for the jury. 


Charge to the Jury 
Held to Be Adequate 


The charge to the jury was accurate and 
adequate. The defendant pleaded the de-' 
cedent’s contributory negligence and as- 
s:mption of risk as affirmative defenses; 
on elementary principles, the burden was 
on it to sustain these pleas. Lake Shore, 
etc., Ry. v. Felton, 103 Fed. 227, 230; Mc- 
Coy v. Rhodes, 11 How. 131, 136; Jefferson 
Hotel Co. v. Warren, 128 Fed. 565, 567, In- 
land, etc., Co. v. Tolson, 139 U. 8S. 551, 
557-558. 
Kerse, 239 U. S. 576, 580 et seq.; Severn v. 
Philadelphia Co., 281 Fed. 784, 786. Jacobs 
v. Southern Ry. Co., 241 U. S. 229, 235; 


Seaboard Air Line v. Horton, 233 U. S.}! 


492, 503; 45 U. S. C. A. section 54 and cases 
cited. See also B. & O. R. R. v. Baugh, 
149 U. S. 368; McPeck v. Cen. Vermont R 
R., 79 Fed. 590, and cases cited; Hawkins 
v. Bleakley, 220 Fed. 378, 381. 

Finding no prejudicial error, the judg- 
ment below must be affirmed. 

The judgment of the District Court is 
affirmed with interest and costs. 
Witson, Circuit Judge (dissenting) — 
cannot agree to the majority opinion 
that a Vermont contract of employment, 
both parties to which were domiciled in 
Vermont and accepted its 
Compensation Act, will not be recognized 
ac valid by this court, because it is against 
the public policy of New Hampshire where 
an injury occurred, on the ground that 
it undertakes to relieve an employer from 
liability for future negligence. The case 
is one of new impression and, owing to 
the peculiar nature of the New Hampshire 
Employers’ Liability and Compensation 
Act, is unique in the issues it presents, 
end of importance to employers, especially 


in adjoining States, otherwise I should) 


not deem it necessary to present my views 
at length. 

The only doubtful question, as I view 
the case, is the issue presented by the 


| fact that the defendant had also accepted 


the New Hampsnire Compensation Act, 
Chap. 178, R. S., and complied with sec- 
tion 4. It is not really contended, how- 


ever, that this was done because of the! 
jfact that some of its workmen living and 
'employed in Vermont were also sent into 


New Hampshire to do servicé work, as it 
also appears that by reason of the ex- 
tension of its lines into New Hgmpshire it 
was at times, if not continually, obliged 
tc employ residents of that State. 


Statute as Basis 
Of Suit Discussed 


Unless the fact that the defendant in- 
voked and defended under the New Hamp- 
| Shire Employers’ Liability and Compensa- 


|tion Act, after the trial judge ruled that | 


the Vermont contract would not be recog- 
nized in New Hampshire, must be con- 


strued as an assent that the New Hamp-| 


{shire statutes should alone govern the 
rights of the plaintiff's intestate in this 
case, the parties stand as though the Em- 
ployers’ Liability and Compensation Act 
of New Hampshire did not exist. The 
plaintiff brings its action under New 


Hampshire's Lord Campbell Act, and the | 
defendant retains all its defenses at com-~ 


mon law. 

There was no new employment in New 
| Hampshire of the deceased. There was no 
of any benefits of compensation the act 
by the deceased or his representative. By 
commencing an action under New Hamp- 


shire’s death statute, his administratrix | 


is by section 12 of its Compensation Act 
expressly barred from all benefits under 
the act. 

If- the defendant, by accepting the act, 


‘assented to the deceased, under the cir- | 


cumstances of this case, taking advantage 
ef any benefits of compensation of the act 
gives, did not the representative of the 
deceased by rejecting 
her action under another statute consent 
to be subject to all defenses the act gives 
the defendant, and also to any defense 
the defendant had under the principles 
cf comity? 


The acceptance of the Compensation | 


Act of New Hampshire does not confer 
on an employe injured in that State the 
right to sue at common law or on his 
representative in case of death to bring 
an action under its death statute; 
merely does not take it away, unless it 
is voluntarily surrendered up by the ac- 
ceptance of the act after the injury. 
the plaintiff saw fit to institute a suit 
under another New Hampshire statute, 


the acceptance of the New Hampshire | 
Compensation Act by the defendant should 
not be construed as a waiver of any legiti- 
mate defense to the suit the defendant 
might have undcr the established rules 
of comity by virtue of a valid contract 


it had with the deceased. 


Recognition of Contracts 
Made in Other States 


However, I desirc particularly to go on 
{record as opposed to the ruling of the} 
majority opinion that New Hampshire will 
not recognize a contract of employment 
under a Workmen's Compensation Act of | 
another State that requires the assent of 
the workman before an injury to entitle 
him to its benefits, on the ground that it 
is contrary to the public policy of New 
The New Hampshire court 
has never so declared, and we cannot con- 
ceive of any court holding that a statute 
so generally held to be conceived in the 
interest of the workingman was incon-| 
sistent with the welfare of the citizens of 


Hampshire. 


New Hampshire. 
80 N. H. 194. 


See Mulhall v. Mfg. Co. 


The case of Saloshin, Adm'x, v. Houle, | 
}recently decided by the New Hampshire | 
That 
occurred 
{through the negligence of a third party 
in New Hampshire, and the deceased, a | 
resident of New York, had accepted the! 
New York Compensation Act and his rep- 
resentative and widow was receiving com- 
She brought an ac-! 
third party in New 


Supreme Court, does not so hold. 
was a case where the injury 


pensation under it. 
tion against the 
Hampshire. 

By the provisions of 


Act, however, the claim of an 


tion in New Hampshire. 


Statute. The New Hampshire 





Compare also Kanawha Co. v.| 


Workmen's | 


it and bringing | 


it | 


As | 


the New York 
employe 
against a third party, in case he accepts 
compensation, is assigned to the insurer 
or the party paying the compensation. 
The insurer asked to be joined in the ac- 
There seems to 
have been some question as to whether 
the decedent had received or would re- 
| ceive, if allawed to prosecute the action 
for her own benefit, damages that might 
belong to other beneficiaries under the 
provisions of the New Hampshire death! 
court 


statute that 


differed from its own did not control as 
to damages. 


It is significant, however, so far as it 
has any bearing on the case now at bar, 
that the New Hampshire court, upon the 
principles of comity, did recognize the 
provision of the New York statute that as- 
signed the employe’s rights against the 
third party to the insurer and held the 


{action was maintainable in the adminis- 


tratrix’s name for the benefit of the in- 
sured, notwithstanding the right arose 
under a compensation act of another State, 
which leaves no option on the part of the 
employe to reject it after the injury oc- 
curred. 


Decisions in Similar 


\Cases Are Discussed 


Whether a contract similar to that of 
Vermont would be valid if entered into 
in New Hampshire under its present 
statutes is not material, as appears from 
Smith v. Godfrey, infra, and the cases 
hereinafter cited. It is conceded that it 
is a valid contract in Vermont, and by its 
terms the deceased agreed that his remedy 
under the Compensation Act of Vermont, 
in case of injury either in Vermont or 
New Hampshire, was an exclusive remedy. 

It is true that contracts for relief against 
future negligence in this country are held 
void as against public policy; but a con- 
tract for adequate compensation in case 
of injury by accident, whether due to 
negligence of either employer or employe, 
or occurring without the negligence of 
either, is quite different from a contract 
under which an employe receives no bene- 
fit, but relieves the employer from all li- 
ability for future negligence. In the one 
case, it is held to be a contract in the in- 
terest of the workman, and in the other, 
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Tax Referendum |Fish Tariff Gas 


Sought in Oregon 


Amendment Would Limit State 
License Fee on Autos and | 


Trucks to $3 


Satem, Orec., July 30. 

A preliminary petition for an initiative 
measure to limit the State license fee on 
automobiles and trucks to $3 has been) 
filed with the Oregon Secretary of State, | 
Hal E. Hoss. The petition which would 
be voted on at the general election on 
Nov. 8, 1932, proposes to add section 39} 
to Article I of the Constitution. The new) 
section would read as follows: 

On and after July 1, 1933, the annual 
license and/or registration fees on motor 
bicycles, motorcycles, motor vehicles, mo- | 
tor trucks, trailers and semitraliers, shall 
not be in excess of $3 each.” 


While “strongly” endorsing a reduction 


in the rate of fees, Secretary of State Hoss |. 


is opposed to the proposed amendment, he 
stated orally. It is made as an amend- | 
ment to the Constitution, thus taking from 
the Legislature the power to make reme- 
dial changes; it includes trucks at the 
flat-fee rate, and makes no provision for 
building up the highway fund by an ad- 
ditional gasoline tax, Mr. Hoss pointed out. 


that it is so hostile to his interest and so 
conducive to neglect on the part of the 
employer to provide the ordinary provi- 
sions of safety for its employes, that it is, 
as far as we know, upheld by no court in 
this country. 

The Massachusetts court, however, has 
repeatedly held that a contract exempt- 
ing one party from liability from future 
negligence, if valid where made, as in 
England, though contrary to the public 
policy of Massachusetts and would be 
void if made there, is not immoral or il- 
lege! and will be enforced in that Com- 
monwealth. Fonseca v. Cunard Steam- 
ship Line, 153 Mass. 553, 557; *O’Regan v. 
Cunard Steamship Line, 160 Mass. 356, 
361; Stone v. Old Colony St. Railway, 212 
Mass. 459, 464; Mittenthal v. Mascagni, 
183 Mass. 19. The word “illegal” is evi- 
dently here used in the sense of prohibited 
by express statute. \ 


The limits of the concept, public policy, 
is not easily defined. Mr. Greenhood in 
his work on public policy gives this brief 
summary of the law, which is well sup- 


» 





for rehearing after court’s approval of referee’s disallowance of claim—Allowance 


of appeal by Circuit Court c\’ Appeals— 


An order of a bankruptcy court denying a claimant's application petitioning the 
court to set its order disallowing the greater part of its claim for an amount in ex- 
cess of $500, to amend the findings of the referee to include facts set forth in affi- 


davits filed in support of the application, 


and to grant a rehearing on the referee's 


findings as so amended, was not appealable to the Circuit Court of Appeals, since 
the application was in effect a petition for a rehearing, and the order denying the 
rehearing was not within the appellate jurisdiction of the Circuit Court of Appeals, 
inasmuch as the right to appeal therefrom has not been granted by the Bankruptcy 
Act; section 47(b) of the act, giving the Circuit Court of Appeals jurisdiction to 
superintend and revise the proceedings of a bankruptcy court, did not give the court 
jurisdiction, since section 48(a) of the act specifies the judgments from which an 
appeal may be taken without including orders denying rehearing; nor did a provi- 


sion of such section 48(a) for an appeal 


“from a judgment allowing or rejecting a 


debt or claim of $500 or over” give the court jurisdiction, since such provision merely 
authorizes an appeal from the order allowing or disallowing the claim and not 


from the order denying a rehearing; the allowance of the appeal by the Circuit 


Court of Appeals did not give the court jurisdiction since the right of appeal is 
statutory and cannot be granted by an order of the court where not authorized by 


statute. 


Lamson Co., Inc., v. Whittemore, Trustee, etc.; C. C. A. 7, No. 4497, June 30, 1931. 





BANKS—Officers—Liability of bank for fraudulent misappropriation of deposits— 


Acts within scope of authority— 


Where there was evidence that a bank cashier misappropriated funds of deposi- 


tors by falsely representing to the depositors that he had purchased for them notes 
to be kept by the bank for safekeeping and collection, and that he caused the 
transfer of funds to be made, in one instance by drawing a customer’s draft to the 
order of the bank to be charged to the depositor’s account, and by causing the 
amount thereof to be credited to his own account, and in another instance by issu- 


ing a debit slip which was marked “loan” and “debit” name of the depositor, and 
was signed in the name of the bank “by” the cashier, and in other instances by 
procuring from the depositors checks payable to him personally, the bank could 
not avoid liability to the depositors on the ground that, as a matter of law, the 


| cashier did not act within the scope, or the apparent scope, of his authority and 
| that his fraud was therefore not chargeable to the bank, since the cashier, in using 
the customer’s draft and the debit slip to get possession of the depositor’s funds 


in order to misappropriate them and in causing the debit to be made against the 
depositors, acted within his general authority as cashier and not as an agent of 


the depositors, and, in obtaining for a fraudulent purpose the funds of the depos- 


itors, he acted in the capacity of cashier 


under color of his position; the fact that 


the bank was a national bank and as such had no power to engage in brokering 


loans for depositors was immaterial. 


13, 1931. 


Wasman et al v. City National Bank of Knoxville, Tenn.; C. C. A. 6, No. 5751, June 





BANKS—Consolidation—Assumption by one bank of liabilities of another—Liabil- 
ity to depositors for misappropriation of fuhds by cashier— 

A national bank which acquired the stock, assets and accounts of a savings bank 
and undertook to wind up its affairs and to pay its obligations, assumed its liability 


to depositors for misappropriation of funds by its cashier. 
Wasman et al. v. City National Bank of Knorville, Tenn.; C. C. A. 6, No. 5751, 


June 13, 1931. 





(On rehearing; syllabus of original opinion in issue of Jan. 17, 1931.) 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION—Employments within statute—Newsboy as em- 


ploye of publisher— 


A newsboy who was allotted a certain corner for the sale of the issues of two 
newspapers by a so-called district manager of the two publishers, but who was not 


on the pay roll of, and received no salary or compensation directly from, either of 


the publishers but paid the publishers a certain price for the newspapers he re- 


ceived for resale at such corner, was not an employe of the publishers within the 


meaning of the California Workmen's Compensation Act so.as to be entitled to 
compensation for injuries received when struck by an automobile when he ran into 


the street to sell a newspaper to an occupant of another automobile, although the 
district manager exercised a degree of supervision over such newsboy and other 
newsboys to whom other corners had been allotted in requiring each to sell a mini- 
mum number of papers in order to keep his corner and in maintaining peace and 
harmony among them in order to promote the sale of the largest possible number 


of papers in his district. 


New York Indemnity Co. et al. v. Industrial Accident Commission et al.; Calif. 


Sup. Ct., No. S. F. 13954, June 27, 1931. 


WORKMEN'S 


thorized by statute of other State— 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


COMPENSATION—Statutes—Extraterritorial 
ance of act of one State by employer in adjoining State—Effect of contract of em- 
ployment releasing employer from liability for negligence as to action for death au- 


operation—Accept- 


‘ 


A contract of employment made in Vermont between a Vermont employer, who 
had accepted the Vermont Compensation Act and also had expressly accepted the New 
Hampshire Compensation Act, and a Vermont employe, purporting to release the 
employer from liability for future negligence, did not bar an action in New Hamp- 
shire for the employe’s death, caused by the employer's negligence in New Hamp- 
shire, under a section of the New Hampshire Act reserving to the employe or his 


of his own ruling— 


31, 1931. 


of 1926 Act— 


Daily, 1254, July 31, 1931. 


’ Where the period of assessment against 


legal representative an action at law for injuries or death caused by the employer's 
negligence, since the Vermont contract was void in New Hampshire because against 
the public policy of such State.—Bradford Electric Light Co., Inc., v. 
Admx. ‘C. C. A. 1)—6 U. S. Daily, 1254, 


Clappyr, 


July 31, 1931. 





Federal Taxation 
ASSESSMENT AND COLLECTION—Closing agreement—Reversal by Commissioner 


Until the revenue tax liability fixed by law is fully settled, deficiency may be as- 
sessed any time within the period of limitations; the fact that a claim in abate- 
ment had been allowed in part did not preclude the Commissioner from reopening 
the case and making a redetermination of the estate tax prior to the expiration of 
the statute-—Baumgartner v. Commissioner. (C, C, A. 9)—6 U. S. Daily, 1254, July 





ESTATE TAX—Transferred assets—Statute of limitations—Retroactive provisions 


a decedent's estate or the executrix 


thereof did not expire until after the enactment of the 1926 Act, the provision of 
that act extending the statute of limitations for an addiional year in the case of a 
distributee was applicable—~Baumgartner v. Commissioner. (C. C. A. 9)—6 U. S. 


ESTATE TAX—Transferees—Section 316 of the 1926 Act—Constitutionalitv— 
Section 316 of the 1926 Act providing means for the enforcement of the liability 

of. “transferees” in connection with the Federal estate tax held constitutional.— 

Baumgartner v. Commissioner. (C. C. A. 


9)—6 U. S. Daily, 1254, July 31, 1931. 





ie 


, & 


Is Dismissed by 
Customs Court 


Levy on Halibut From Can- 
ada Upheld; Non-compli- 
ance With Federal Rules 
Ascribed to Importer 





New York, July 30—Action against the 
Government brought by the Railway Ex- 
press Agency, because the collector of 
customs at Pembina, levied a duty of 2 
cents a pound on a shipment of fresh 
Halibut from Canada to the United States, 
is dismissed in a decision just announced 
by Judge Evans of the Customs Court. 
The requirements of the Customs Regu- 
lations of 1923, Judge Evans emphasizes 
ir, his opinion, to the effect that an affi- 
davit of the master of an American ves- 
sel, verified by two members of his crew, 
that the fish were taken by his vessel, be 
submitted on entry, is a reasonable regu- 
lation. Such regulation being reasonable, 
it should be strictly complied with by an 


| importer who seeks the benefit of free ad- 


mission of fish, claimed to have been taken 
in American vessels, the court points out. 

While the plaintiff, at the hearing of 
this issue, filed certain information on 
what was termed a “replace invoice,” this, 
the court rules, did not comply with the 
Treasury Regulations. (Protést 392101- 
G-386.) 


ported by the authoritges: “When a con- 
tract is valid under the public policy of 
the State where made, it will be enforced 
in another State, although the same would 
by the statute laws of the latter State be 
void, unless its enforcement would exhibit 
to the citizens of the State an example 
pernicious and detestable.” 


Enforcement of Contract 


In Another State Discussed 


Again: “The law of one State having 
ex proprio vigore no validity in another 
State, the enforcement of a foreign con- 
tract which would not be valid by the law 
of the forum where its enforcement is 
judicially attempted, depends upon com- 
ity which is extended for that purpose, 
unless the agreement is contrary to the 
public policy of the State of the forum 
in that it is contrary to good morals, or 
the State or its citizens would be injured 
by its enforcement or it perniciously vio- 
lates positive written or unwritten pro- 
hibitory law.” (Italics supplied.) 

In other words, every contract, 


unless 


|held to be contrary to good morals, and 


the welfare of its citizens, should be en- 
forced in another State than the State 
of its inception, under the well established 
principles of comity, even though pro- 
hibited by the law of the forum. e 

This rule is recognized in New Hamp- 
shire in Smith v. Godfrey, 28 N. H. 379, 
the leading New Hampshire case, in which 
“A sold and delivered spirituous liquors 
to B in Massachusetts, and such sale was 
there legal. Upon an action brought for 
the price in New Hampshire, where such 
sales are illegal, it was held that the bare 
knowledge on the part of the vendor that 
the purchaser intended to sell them in 
New Hampshire contrary to law, was not 
a defence to the action and the plaintiff 
could recover the price.” This case was 
followed in Hill v. Spear, 50 N. H. 253; 
McDonald v. Railway, 71 N. H. 448, 450. 

The court held further in Smith v. God- 
frey that, while no State or nation is 
bound to recognize or enforce any con- 
tracts which are injurious to its own in- 
terests or to those of its citizens, “it is 
a well established general principle that 
the validity of a contract is to be de- 
termined by the law of the place where 
the contract is made.” 


Rulings of Court 


In Other Cases Cited 


In Millken v. Pratt, 125 Mass. 374, 375, 
the Massachusetts court said: “The gen- 
erai rule is that the validity of a contract 
is to be determined by the law of the 
State in which it is madé; if it is valid 
there, it is deemed valid everywhere, and 
will sustain an actici. in the courts of a 
State whose laws do not permit such a 
contract. Scudder v. Union National Bank, 
91 U. S. 406. Even a contract expressly 
prohibited by the statutes of the State 
in which the suit is brought, if not in 
itself immoral, is not necessarily nor 
usually deemed so invalid that the comity 
of the State, as administered by its courts, 
will refuse to entertain an action on such 
a contract made by one of its own citizens 
abroad in a State, the laws of which per- 
mit it. Greenwood v. Curtis, 6 Mass. 358; 
M'Intyre vy. Parks, 3 Met. 207.” (Italics 
supplied.) 

Held Not to Be Illegal 

In O'Regan vy. Cunard Steamship Line, 
supra, the same court said: “Although 
the stipulation relieving the defendant 
from liability for injuries resulting from 
negligence of its servants is against the 
policy of our law, it is not immoral or 
illegal, and it being valid in Great Britain 
where it was made, it will be enforced 
on principles of. comity in our courts.” 

The mere fact that statutes of different 
States, of the same general character, 


[Continued on Page 7. Column 7.] 





Father Liable in Collision 
| Of Auto Driven by Son 


JEFFERSON City, Mo., July 30, 

A son driving the family car in which 
his parents are being transported to their 
home from a wedding party is acting as 
an agent of his father, thereby making 
the parent liable for damages incurred in 
a collision, according to a ruling just 
handed down by the Missouri Supreme 
Court. 

The son also was held responsible for the 
damages arising out of the collision. The 
court, in deciding the case, rejected, how- 
ever, the so-called “family car” doctrine 
and reaffirmed the common law rule that 
“the father of a minor child cannot, on 
the mere ground of parental relationship, 
be held liable for any injury caused by 
the tortious act of the child.” 

The rule affirmed is that a minor is 
responsible for his wrongful act unless at 
the time he is the agent or servant of his 
father, that is, obeying the orders of his 
father on an errand for him or in some 
way engaged in the father’s business, in 
which case the father also is liable. 


Japan Proposes Tax 
On Gasoline Consumption 


The Japanese Bureau of Revenue proe 
poses to levy a consumption tax on gaso- 
line of from 5 to 10 sen ($0,025 to $0.05) 
per gallon, according to a report received 
in the Department of Commerce from 
Trade Commissioner Paul P. Steintorf at 
Tokyo: On the basis of present estimated 
consumption this should yield from 8,000,- 
600 to 16,000,000 yen a year—the yen ex- 
changed on the average at $0.4939 in 1930. 
It is planned to turn the entire amount 
over to the prefectural and municipal 
governments, in order to allow present 
taxes on motor vehicles to be lowered. No 
provision is made for utilizing this rev- 
enue for road construction, and amount of 
reduction in present taxes is left entirely 
to the discretion of the local authorities.— 
‘Issued by the Department of Commerce, 
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Telephone Rates Trade Practice Rules Adopted Utility Will Base 


In Minnesota 
Are Protested 


Complaint to Governor Says 
Recent Order Is Not Ac- 
tual Reduction to St. Paul 
Subscribers 





Sr. Paut, MInn., July 30. 

Charges have been laid before Gov. 
Floyd B. Olson.by A. J. Conroy, Com- 
missioner of Public Utilities of the city 
of St. Paul, that a recent order issued 
by the State Railroad and Warehouse 
Commission “was drafted almost word 
for word” by officials of the Northwestern 
Bell Telephone Company and that in- 
stead of effecting a reduction in telephone 
rates, as it purports to do, the order ac- 
tually increases the cost to many classes 
of subscribers. 


Asks Transfer Consent 

The Commission’s order was issued 
upon an application of the Northwestern 
Company and the Tri-State Consolidated 
Telephone Company for consent to the 
transfer to them of certain stock of the 
Tri-State Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany. The order recited that the Tri- 
State Consolidated is a holding company; 
that during 1929 and 1930 about 99 per 
cent of the stock of the Tri-State Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., which operatcs 
the exchange in St. Paul and exchange 
and toll lines in other parts of Minnesota, 
was acquired by Theodore Gary & Co., of 
Kansas City, Mo., and that this stock 
subsequently was transferred to the Tri- 
State Consolidated. 

An aplication to the Commission to 
withhold its approval of the stock transfer 
until completion of the Commission's in- 
vetigation of telephone rates in St. Paul 
was denied “for the reason that the 1931 
legislative session refused and declined to 
provide sufficient funds by special appro- 
priation to enable this Commission to 
complete its present pending rate inves- 
tigation.” 

The Commission stated that Theodore 
«tary & Co., not being an operating tele- | 
phone company within the State, had a 
legal right to purchase the stock of the 
Tri-State operating company and to 
transfer it to the Tri-State holding com- 
pany. It was further stated that the 
Commission submitted to the 1931 Legis- 
lature an amendment to the law to ex- 
tend the Commission's jurisdiction over 
holding companies, but that the amend- 
ment was not enacted. 

Saving Foreseen 

The order of the Commission approved 
the transfer of stock on condition that 
certain rate adjustments be made by the 
Northwestern company in the St. Paul 
and Minneapolis exchanges. It gwas stated 
to be the belief of the Commission that 
the suggested reductions and _ service 
changes would “bring about a saving to 
the telephone users in the cities of St. 
Paul and Minneapolis aggregating about 
$332,000 per annum.” 

The Northwestern Bell subsequently 
notified the Commission that the order 


would be accepted and the _ proposed 
changes made, the acceptance, however, 
being conditioned upon formal approval 


of the stock transfer by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, according to an 
oral statement by Frank Matson, a mem- 
ber of the Minnesota Commission. 

Mr. Matson expressed satisfaction over 
the action of the Northwestern in ac- 
cepting the terms imposed by the Com- 
mission 

“The Commission,” he said, “insisted 
from the start on obtaining such reduc- 
tions in rates and improved service as it 
Geemed just and reasonable, and we stood 
pat for our contentions throughout the 
negotiations. We believe the Interstate | 
Commerce Commission will also approve 
the stock transfer under the conditions 
named in our order.” 

Mr. Conroy, however, as Commissioner 
of Public Utilities for the City of St. Paul, 
advised Governor Olson that the rate 
reductions in St. Paul actually are less 
than 3 per cent when they should amount 
to about 20 per cent. 


Found Original Draft 

He declared he had found in the files, 
of the Commission the original draft of 
the Commission's order written on sta- 
tionery of the Northwestern Bell. He fur- 
ther asserted that none of the Commis- 
sion’s oWn engineers and experts, who 
“nearly have completed a three-year in- 
vestigation and evaluation of the telephone 
properties,” and who have testified that 
St. Paul subscribers are entitled to a 20 
per cent reduction, was called upon to 
testify in the stock transfer case. 

“It is not surprising, but rather signifi- 
cant,” Mr. Conroy said, “that the Bell 
company should have accepted the Com- 
mission’s proposal, especially if, as it» ap- 
pears, the telephone company’s Officials 
drafted the order themselves.” 





Bell Subsidiary Asks 
To Absorb Company 


Plans Acquisition of System. 
Operated in St. Paul 


The Northwestern Bell Telephone Com- 
pany on July 30 applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
purchase the properties of the Tri-State 
Consolidated Telephone Company,« which 
operates the telephone exchange at St. 
Paul, Minn., for the sum of $19,510,101. 
(Finance Docket No. 8923.) 

The applicant company also sought per- 
mission to purchase for $1,078,000, the 
Dakota Central Telephone Company, 
which operates a telephone service in 
North and South Dakota. (Finance 
Docket No. 8924.) 


Seeks Rate Reduction 

Declaring that it proposed to reduce 
the rates charged the public in both St. 
Paul and Minneapolis in the event its 
application is approved, the Northwestern 
Bell's application stated that “the cities 
of Minneapolis and St. Paul adjoin one 
another on a common boundary of over six 
miles, and for a substantial part of this 
distance the busines and residential de- 
velopment is unbroken, so that it is im- 
posible to tell where one city ends and 
the other begins. 

“The volume of business and social con- 
tacts between the two cities,” continued 
the application, “is very large and an 
average of over 62,000 telephone calls per 
day pass between them. 

As a result, the telephone exchanges in 
Minneapolis and St. Paul are so inter- 
dependent that operating efficiency in 
practically all phases of the business 
would be greatly increased if the two ex- 
changes were operated under a common 
control. 

“Unified control,” it was said, “would in- 
sure a better and, in the long run, more 
economical service than can be given 
under dual control, and the Northwestern 
Company proposes, if and when it ac- 
quires control of the St. Paul exchange 
through the aforesaid stock purchase, to 
reduce the rates charged the public for 
several classes of telephone service in 
both St. Paul and Minneapolis.” 


jmumbering and letter 


For Steel Window Industry P ywer Rates on 


Unfa 


Operations Defined and Prohibited 


Instead of intimidating customers of the 
original infringer of a trade mark, or pat- 


ent, the owner of such a trade mark or) 


patent, in fairness, should deal directly 
with the alleged original infringer, in 
the opinion of the industry comprising 
the manufacturers of steel windows, as 
expressed in finally revised trade prac- 
tice rules adopted by the industry and 
announced with approval by the Federal 
Trade Commission on July 30. 

Other unfair methods of competition 
and other unethical business practices are 
defined and prohibited by the rules, which 
also provide for the creation of a “com- 
mittee on trade practices” to enforce these 
rules and to cooperate with the Commis- 
sion, according to the announcement. 


Industry Accepts 
Revised Rules 


The Commission's announcement follows 
in full text: 


The ‘solid section steel window industry 
has accepted its trade practice conference 
rules, following several changes in word- 
ing made by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. The Commission also declined to 
approve or accept six rules, two of which 
were in Group I. 

Group I rules, relating to practices held 
to be violations of the law, covered such 
subjects as the following: 

Inducing breach of contract; false mark- 
ing or branding; false statements concern- 
ing grade or quality; secret payment of 
rebates; defamation of competitors; ma- 
liciously enticing employes of competitors; 
threats of suit for patent or trade mark 
infringement; discrimination in prices; 
and gift of money or anything valuable to 
agents or employes of customers or to 
agents or employes of competitors’ cus- 
tomers. 

Rules designated “Group II” pertain to 
subjects accepted by the Commission as 
expressions of the trade. One of them is 
to the effect that the owner of a patent 
or trade mark should deal directly with 
the alleged original infringers rather than 
attempt to intimidate their customers. 

Other Group II rules involve definition 
of commodity products; a standard form 
of contract; arbitration; accurate cost- 
finding methods; publishing price lists 
and making terms of sale a part of puv- 
lished price schedules; definition of the 
industry, of a distributor, of a dealer; dis- 
tributing information covering past - due 
credit accounts; standard¢ of quantity, 
quality, grades and sizes, and a committee 
on trade practices. 


Text of Commission's 
Statement to the Trade 


The Commission’s official statement to 
the trade in full text follows: 

A 
solid section steel window industry was 
held in the United States Chamber of 
Commerce Buil#ng, Washington, D. C., 
Nov. 18, 1929, under the direction of Com- 
missioner Charles H. March of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, assisted by M. 
Markham Flannery, Director of Trade 
Practice Conferences. 

Approximately 89 per cent of the in- 
dustry was present or represented. 

After a brief address by Commissioner 
March, the conference _ discussed and 
adopted 32 resolutions dealing with various 
trade or business practices. The Commis- 
sion, after consideration, has rewarded 
some of these resolutions and has divided 
them into Group I and Group II. Those 
in Group I the Commission has approved, 
and those in Group II the Commission has 
accepted as expressions of the trade. 

The Commission declined to approve or 
accept rules 7 and 8 ‘Group I), and Rules 
C, D, E and J ‘Group II), as published 
April 28, 1930. The Commission further 
declined to approve or accept Resolution 
4 (f), 4 (g), 4 (i), 4 UD, 4 (p), 4 (q@ and 
5 as adopted by the industry. 

The Commission has directed that no- 
tice be given that in referring to or quot- 
ing trade practice conference rules, the 
form in which they appear in the Com- 
mission’s official statement be followed 
with reference to wording, grouping, 
ing. 

Group I: Rule 1.—The Commission sub- 
stituted and approved the following for 


Rule 1, Group I, as published April 28, 
1930: 


Attempting to Induce 
Breach of Contracts 


“Maliciously inducing or attempting to 
induce the breach of existing contracts 
between competitors and their customers 
by any false or deceptive means what- 
soever, or interfering with or obstructing 
the performance of any such contractual 
duties or services by any such means, 
with the purpose and effect of unduly 
hampering, injuring, or embarrassing com- 
petitors in their businesses, is an unfair 
trade practice.” 

Rule 2.—The Commission substituted 
and approved the following for a part of 
Rule 2, Group I, as published April 28, 
1930: 

‘The false marking or branding of prod- 
ucts of the industry, with the effect of 
misleading or deceiving purchasers with 
respect to the quantity, quality, grade, ori- 
gin or substance of the goods purchased, 
is an unfair trade practice.” 

Rule 3.—The Commission substituted 
and approved the following for a part of 
Rule 2, Group I, as published April 28, 
1930: 

“The making or causing or permitting to 
be made or published any false, untrue, 
or deceptive statement by way of adver- 
tisement or otherwise concerning the 
grade, qqualjity, quantity, substance, char- 
acter, nature, origin, size, or preparation 
of any product of the industry having the 
tendency and capacity to mislead or de- 
ceive purchasers or prospective purchasers, 
is an unfair trade practice.” 

Rule 4.—The Commission substituted 
and approved the following for Rule 3, 
Group I, as published April 28, 1930: 

“The secret payment or allowance of re- 
bates, refunds, commissions, or unearned 
discounts, whether in the form of money 
or otherwise, or secretly extending to cer- 
tain purchasers special services or privi- 
leges not extended to all purchasers under 
like terms and conditions, with the intent 
and with the effect of injuring a com- 
petitor and where the effect may be to 
substantially lessen competition “or tend 
to create a monopoly to unreasonably re- 
strain trade, is an unfair trade practice.” 

Rule 5.—The Commission substituted 
and approved the following for Rule 4, 
Group I, as published April 28, 1930: 


“The defamation of competitors by 
falsely imputing to them dishonorable 
conduct, inability to perform contracts, 


questionable credit standing, or by other 
false representations, or the false dispar- 
agement of the grade or qquality of their 
goods, with the tendency and capacity to 
misiead or deceive purchasers or prospec- 
tive purchasers, is an unfair trade prac- 
tice.” 

Rule 6.—The Commission substituted 
avid approved the following for Rule 5, 
Group I, as published April 28, 1930: 

“Maliciously enticing away the employes 


trade practice conference for the | 


barassing competitors in their businesses 
is an unfair trade practice.” 


and approved the following for Rule 6, 
Group I, as published April 28, #930: 


for infringement of patent or trade mark 
among customers of competitors, not made 
in good faith but for the purpose and 
with the effect of harrassing and intimi- 
Gating customers, is an unfair trade prac- 
tice.” 

Rule 8—The Commission substituted 
and approved the following for Rule 9, 
Group I, as published April 28, 1930: 

“It is an unfair trade practice for any 
person engaged in interstate commerce, in 
the course of such commerce, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, to discriminate in price 
between different purchasers of commodi- 
| ties, where the effect of such discrimina- 
tion may be to substantially lessen compe- 


tition or tend to create a monopoly in| 


any line of commerce: provided that noth- 
ing herein contained shall prevent dis- 
crimination in prices between purchasers 
of the same class on account of differences 
in the grade, quality or quantity of the 
commodity sold, or that makes only due 
allowance for differences in the cost of 
selling or transportation, or discrimination 
in price ‘n the same or different communi- 
ties made in good faith to meet competi- 
tion; and provided further, that nothing 
herein contained shall prevent persons en- 
gaged in selling the: products of this in- 
Gustry in commerce from selecting their 
own customers in bona fide transactions 
and not in restraint of trade.” 


Direct Dealing With 
Original Infringers 


Rule 9.—The Commission _ stmstituted 
and approved the following for Rule I, 
Group II, as published April 28, 1930: 

“Directly or indirectly to give or per- 
mit to be given or offer to give money or 
anything of value to agents, employes, Or 
representatives of customers or prospective 
customers o rto agents, employes, or tep- 
resentatives of competitors’ customers or 
prospective customers, without the knowl- 
edge of their employers or principals, as 
an inducement to influence their em- 
ployers or principals to purchase or con- 
tract to purchase industry products from 
the maker of such gift or offer, or to 
influence such employers or principals to 
refrain from dealing or contracting to deal 
| with competitors, is an unfair trade prac- 
tice.” 

Group II. Rule A.—The Commission 
accepted Rule A, Group II, as published 
April 28, 1930, which reads as follows: 

“The owner of a patent or trade mark 
should, in fairness, deal directly with the 
alleged original infringers rather than at- 
tempt to intimidate their customers.” 

Rule B.—The Commission — substituted 
land accepted the following for Rule B, 
Group II, as published April 28, 1930: 

“The industry defines commodity prod- 
ucts as all of the various types of base- 
ment, pivoted and projected windows and 
other material sold in connection there- 
with or carrried in stock in the factory or 
warehouses.” 

Rule C.—The Commission — substituted 
and accepted the following for Rule F, 
Group II, as published April 28, 2930: 

“It is the judgment of this conference 
that the industry should adopt in coopera- 
tion with buyers a standard form of con- 
tract which will thoroughly protect the 
rights of both buyers and sellers.” 

Rule D—The Commission _ substituted 
and accepted the following for Rule G, 
Group II, as published April 28, 1930: 


Handling of Disputes 


In Reasonable Manner 


“The industry approves the practice of 
handling disputes in a fair and reason- 
able manner, coupled with a spirit of 
moderation and good will, and every ef- 
fort should be made by the disputants 
themselves to arrive at an agreement. 
If unable to do so they should agree, 
if possible, upon arbitration under some 
one of the prevailing codes.” 

Rule E. The Commission substituted 
and accepted the following for Rule H, 
Group II, as published April 28, 1930: 

“It is the judgment of the industry 
that each member should install a proper 
and accurate method for determining his 
cost.” 

Rule F. The Commission substituted 
and accepted the following for Resolution 
3 ‘ad, (b) and ‘c), as adopted by the 
industry: 

(a) The industry approves the practice 
of cach individual member of the indus- 
try independently publishing and circu- 
lating to the purchasing trade its own 
price lists. 

(b) The industry approves the practice 
of making the terms of sale a part of 
all published price schedules.” 

Rule G. The Commission accepted the 
following definition as adopted by the 
industry: 

“The solid section steel window indus- 
try includes in Division “A” the manu- 
facturers engaged in the manufaciure, 
distribution and erection of all or a num- 
ber of the following products manufac- 
tured principally from hot rolled steel 
sections: Pivoted windows of the hori- 
zontally pivoted, vertically pivoted or un- 
derwriters’ type; pivoted window opera- 
tors, projected windows of the commer- 
cial projected or architectural projected 
type, continuous windows, continuous win- 
dow operators, basement windows, utility 
windows and industrial doors.” 

Rule H. The Commission substituted 
and accepted the following for some of 
the definitions as .dopted by the indus- 
try: 

“A distributor sells commodity 
ucts to dealers or consumers. 
sells commodity 
sumer.” 

Rule I. The Commission substituted 

and accepted the following for a part 
of Resolution 3‘j) as adopted by the in- 
dustry: 
e “The industry records its approval of 
the distribution among members of the 
industry of information covering past due 
credit accounts in so far as it may be 
lawfully done.” 

Rule J. The Commission substituted 
and accepted the following for a part of 
Resolution 3(j) as adopted by the in- 
dustry: 

“It is the opinion of the industry that 
standards of quantity, quality, grades and 
sizes should be established.” 

Rule K. The Commission substituted 
and accepted the following for a part of 
Resolution 2(j) as adopted by the in- 
dustry: 

“A Committee on Trade Practices is 
hereby created to cooperate with the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and to perform 
such acts as may be proper to put these 
rules into effect.” 

By direction of the Commission: 
B. Johnson, Secretary. 

P. 8. Attention is called to Federal 
Trade Commission v. Raladam Company, 
| decided May 25, 1931, in which the Su- 
preme Court of the United States has 
|apparently held that in order for a prae- 
tice to constitute an unfair method of 
| competition it must be shown to have the 


prod- 
A dealer 
products to the con- 


Otis 


ef competitors with the purpose and effect! tendency to injuriously affect the business 


‘of unduly hampering, injuring, or em-jof competitors. 


Rule 7.—The Commission substituted | 


“The circularization of threats of suit 


Pacific Concern Voluntarily 
Reduces Charges to Meet 
Loss in Income Suffered 
By Dairymen in Its Field | 


SACRAMENTO, CaLir., July 31. 


A voluntary reduction of electric rates | 
in irrigation districts based upon the price | 
of butter fat has been made by the Cali- 
fornia-Oregon Power Company, according 
to a statement issued by the California 
Railroad Commission. | 

The lowered rate, amounting to 10 per 
cent, will remain in effect as long as the 
butter fat price remains below 35 cents 
a pound, it was stated. 

The Commission further said that this 
is the first instance of record where a 
utility has approached the subject of relief 
from the standpoint of production cost. 


Commission Statement 

The statement issued by the Commis- 
sion follows in full text: 

California-Oregon Power Company has 
been authorized by the Railroad Commis- 
sion to reduce by 10 per cent the contract 
rates under which it supplies electric 
energy to irritation districts in Siskiyou 
; County, such reduction to remain in effect 
for the present season or as long as the 
price of butter fat remains below 35 cents 
per pound at Montague. 


This reduction results from a voluntary 
offer by the power company to a relieve 
temporarily the dairymen’s depression by 
assuming a share of the season's losses 
based on the ratio between the cost of 
electric service and the total cost of pro- 
ducing butter fat. | 


Joint Study Conducted 


| In determining the extent of this reduc- 

tion a joint study was conducted on the 
ground by one of the Commission's engi- 
neers, the company division manager and 
represenatives of the several irrigation dis- 
tricts. From the facts thus obtained, the 
figure of 10 per cent was derived and ap- 
peared to be satisfactory to all parties 
concerned. 


This is the first instance of record 
where a utility has approached the sub- | 
ject of relief from the standpoint of pro- 
duction cost and may well mark a mile- 
stone along the way to closer relations 
betwen utility and producing consumer. 


Texas Order on Oil 
Output Held Invalid 


Restriction Imposed in April Is 
Found to Be Void 


AusTIN, Tex., July 30.—The order of the 
Texas Railroad Commission issued last 
April for proration of oil production in 
the East Texas field was made under 
“usurped powers” and is void, it was held 
in a decision by a three-judge statutory 
court in the District Court for the West- 
ern District of Texas. 


(A new proration order was issued by the 
Commission on July 3, the April order 
having been made inoperative by a tem- 
porary injunction issued by the Federal 
court.) 

The present decision was rendered upon 
the petition of Alfred MacMillan, for him- 
self and for the MacMillan Petroleum 
Corporation. The court held that such 
action as that undertaken by the Com- 


mission must find specific support in the 
statutes. 


“Especially must this be so,” the opin- 
ion stated, ‘when, as here, under’ the 
thinly veiled pretense of going about to 
prevent physical waste, the Commission 
has, in cooperation with persons inter- 
ested in raising and maintaining prices 
of oil and its refined products, set on 
foot a plan which, seated in a desire to 
bring supply within the compass of de- 
mand, derives its impulse and springs 
from and finds its scope and its extent in 
the attempt to control the delicate ad- 
justment of market supply and demand 
in order to bring and keep oil prices up. 

“We have searched but we can not read 
in any legislative pronouncement support 
for what the Commission has done here. 
Authorized as we believe it to be to make 
rules and regulations reasonable and just, 
having a true and direct relation to the 
conservation of oil and gas, we find no 
authority for its launching upon the 
policy in question. 

“This policy of the artificial forcing of 
prices by governmental action, in co- 
cperation with those in the oil industry 
interested in raising prices, by either stim- 
ulating demand or keeping supply in 
hounds, has never been attempted in this 
State by the Legislature itself; on the con- 
trary, it has heretofore not only not es- 
tablished such policy but has forbidden, 
by positive penal laws, the application of 
such artificial stimuli through private con- 
cert and agreement. 

“In the light of such long established 
policy, and of the language of the oil con- 
servation statute itself, excluding from 
the statutory defininition ‘economic waste’ 
we think it plain that whether the Legis- 
lature could lawfully have exercised this 
power, either directly or through a dele- 
gation of it to the Commission, it has not 
only not confided the exercise of it to the 
Commission but has flatly withheld such 
power from it.” 


Scotch Report Loss 
In Granite Industry 


The Scotch granite industry reports that 
it is in a state of unequalled depression, 
following noticeable declines each month 
at the beginning of the year, according 
to a report from Consul John C. Watson 
at Dundee, During the first quarter of | 
1931 there was a loss of foreign markets 
through inability to compete with Ger- 
man and Scandinavian granite, and even 
loss in the home market, since larger 
quantities of foreign granite, principally | 
German, were being imported into Great ' 
Britain in spite of the act requiring im-! 
ported granite to be marked with the 
country of origin, according to the Scot- 
tish information. 

According to official statistics for the 
past two years, 6,546 tons of manufac- 
tured granite for monumental and archi- 
tectural purposes were imported into} 
Great Britain in 1930, compared with | 
5,868 tons in 1929. As 80 per cent of 
the value of this kind of granite repre- 
sents wages, the above quantities of im- 
ported granite would have provided reg- 
ular employment to over 1,100 British 
workmen. Local quarrymen are also dis- 
turbed over the report that Soviet Russia 
has recently begun to export granite pav- 
ing stones and has sent shipments to 
Buenos Aires. So far no Russian paving 
stones have been received in Great Brit- 
ain, but there is a local apprehension that 
they may come in shortly. 

There was an increase of unemploy- 
ment during the first quarter of 1931, but | 
no changes in wages or hours of labor.— | 
\Issued by the Department of Commerce. | 


Limit on Outpu 


t Is Proposed | 


Death Claim Held 


To Aid the Timber Industry Permissible in 


mont; Sales Promotion Methods Suggested 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


with respect to the six months period 
ending Dec. 31, 1931: 
This report includes an analysis of lum- 


ber supply and demand in two parts in 
order as follows: 


I. Conclusions and recommendations. 


II. Digest of supporting evidence includ- 
ing: A. Lumber production and supply; 
B. Lumber consumption by species and 
uses; C. Lumber stocks; D. Stocks im- 
ports and production in relation to antici- 
pated consumpticn. 


I. Conclusions and recommendations: 
The Lumber Survey Committee makes the 
following recommendations: 


First—That the withdrawals, during the 
period July to December, 1931, from stocks 
in possession of lumber manufacturers, 
should be not less than one-half of the 
indicated excess stocks of the industry of 
4,500,000,000 feet. 


Second.—That during this period, and 
until a reasonable equation between sup- 
ply and demand shall have been estab- 
lished, production in all species should be 
limited to the minimum which financial 
and community exigencies will permit. 

Third.—That consideration be given by 
individual manufacturers to the timing of 
reduction or cessation of production in 
such manner as to involve minimum hard- 
ship upon dependent employes; and in 
general to maximum proportionate re-/| 
ductions in production during the months | 
before Winter, especially in the North, the 
Northeast and the West. 

Fourth—That importers of lumber of- | 
fered or to be offered for sale in competi- 
tion with, or in substitution for, woods 
of domestic manufacture should moderate 
their lumber imports in consideration of | 


the present critical exigencies of the! 
American lumber industry. | 
Fifth—That consideration by appro- 


priate private and public agencies be} 
given to the practicability, through im- 
proved, extended, and better coordinated 
means of deferred financing and other- | 
wise, of converting potential demand for 
building into active demand especially for 
farm, business building and small homes. 


Sixth—That consideration by ‘the in- 
dustry be given to the practicability, the 
possible economy, and the availability of 
means, of uniting the sales facilities and 
in effect combining the inventories of logi- 
cal groups of companies in the same, and | 
in different, regions or species; and, es- 
pecially in the Pacific Northwest, to the’ 
gains in financial stability, in economy 
and flexibility of production and distribu- 
tion, in diversification of raw materials 
utilization &nd in sustained-yield forest 
management, to be secured through re- 
gional consolidatjons of the ownership 


,and operaion of timber and lumber man- 


ufacturing properties. 


Seventh.—That the U. S. Timber Con- 
servation Board make, or cause to be 
made, at the end of the third quarter 
of 1931, a further survey and report on 
current and prospective lumber supply and 
demand; and of recommendations based 
theron. 


Eighth—That the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus in its further investigations of lumber 
stocks, seek and assemble the necessary 
information in such form and manner 
as to permit the accurate segregation of 
softwoods and hardwoods and the classi- 
fication of each by species or by custom- 
ary species groups. 


Sources of Information 
Drawn on in Survey 


II. Supporting evidence: The basic in- 
formation used in the preparation of this 
report has been from the following prin- 
cipal sources: 

United States Census reports. 

Building reports and analysis especially 
of F. W. Dodge Corporation. 


Department of Commerce import and 
export, statistics. 
Statistical reports of associations in 


wood-using industries. 


Department of Agriculture farm reports 
Reports of United States Forest Service 

on lumber consumption and production. 
Survey of current business. 


Lumber association statistical reports 

Reports of Bureau of Railway Eco- 
nomics and American Railway Association 
and Interstate Commerce Commission on 
carloadings. 


These sources have been supplemented 
by questionnaires and special investiga- 
tions instituted by the Committee, or the 
results of which have been made available 
for the Committee's use. The Committee 
has not considered it within its function 
to report upon general economic condi- 
tions, or on general business prospects. 
It has directed its attention to these 
solely from the standpoint of their bear- 
ing uvon present and prospective con- 
sumption of lumber. Nor has considera- 
tion been given to merely potential de- 
mand for lumber as distinguished from 
anticipated actual purchase and use. 

For convenience and brevity the report 
of the Committee is made largely in the 
form of tables afd charts hereto attached. 


Summary of Condition 
Of Marine Insurer 
New York, N. Y., Jilly 30 

An examination into the condition and 
affairs of the United States branch of the 
Standard Marine Insurance Company, Ltd 
Liverpool, England, as of Dec. 31, 1930 
shows the compariy to be in possession of 
total admitted assets of $4,197,579 and 
total liabilities of $1,297,853, according to 
@ report filed with the State Superin- 
tendent of Insurance, George S. Van 
Schaick. The statutory deposit of $400,000 
and surplus of $2,499,725, the report shows, 
brought the surplus to policyholders tc 
$2,899,725. 

In the underwriting and investment ex- 
hibit for the five year period from Jan. 1, 
1926, to Dec. 31, 1930, compiled on the form 
adopted by the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners, it was shown 
that the gain from underwriting was $1.- 
387,086 and the gain from investments 
$805,547, bringing the net gain from these 
sources to $2,192634. The surplus showed 
a net increase from Dec. 31, 1925 to the end 
pt 1930 of $843,698. 


Rebates on Insurance 
Investigated in Nebraska 


LINCOLN, Nesr., July 30 
The State Insurance Commissioner, Lee 


Herdman, has just concluded a hearing 
on the complaint of the Nebraska Life 
|Agency Managers Association against} 


three agents of the Old Line Insurance | 
Co. of Lincoln, alleging that the agents | 
had violated the State law by giving re- 
bates 

The company, through its president, 
John G. Maher, denied any knowledge 
of rebating on the part of the defendant 
agents. Mr. Maher was absent when the | 
agents were employed, he explained. 

At the close of the hearing Mr. Herd- 
man took the case under. advisement, 


;Out the agricultural areas: 


Dependable specific information on many 
phases of lumber consumption is frag- 
mentary; and on stocks and supply lack- 
ing in exact comparability. 

The Committee, because of time limi- 
tations has been largely confined, in the 
preparation of this report, to the use of 
existing sources of information readily 
available. The sources used, however, 
have been those generally accepted as 
dependable and the analyses of lumber 
supply and demand based thereon, al- 
though at points lacking minute mathe- 
matical exactness, are believed by the 
Committee to represent correétly the eco- 
nomic situation of the lumber industry. 
The report, it is believed, if made avail- 
able promptly, will be of greater practical 
value as an aid to systemate correction 
of the conditions and consequences of 
overproduction in the lumber industry 
than if substantially delayed for further 
and minute refinement. 


Conditions Found Existing 
In Building Field Reviewed 


The largest single use of lumber is in 
building, ordinarily representing approxi- 
mately 60 per cent of the aggregate con- 
sumption of lumber. For their bearing 
upon early lumber market prospects, five 


conditions in the building field are men- 
tioned: 


First: 
business 
housing 


The need 
building 


is 


for 
and 
well-nigh 


additional 
improved 
universal through- 
C But there is 
in the farm income evidently available 
for such purposes no present prospect of 
such Increase materializing appreciably 
during the last six months of 1931. Sur- 
veys of the Department of Agriculture 
indicate probable acreage under cultiva- 
tion in 1931 greater than in 1930 by about 
4 per cent; also prospective larger crops 
generally. But the average prices of farm 
products have declined during the past 
year from a point on June 15, 1930, 23 
per cent greater than the prewar average, 
to a point June 14, 1931, of 20 per cent 
less than the prewar average. The de- 
cline in gross farm income for the cal- 
endar year 1930 estimated by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is approximately 20 
per cent, compared with 1929. Based on 
the crop year extending from the middle 
of 1930 to the middle of 1931, the reduc- 
tion in gross farm income is evidently in 
excess of 20 per cent. Expectation of gen, 
eral increases in lumber uses on the farm 
may not be predicated on the present 
prospect of farm gross or net income in 
terms cither of money or purchasing 
power 

Second: The substantial reductions in 
the prevailing costs of building materials 
have not been generally followed by equal 
reductions in other building costs During 
the past year lumber prices have declined 
24 per cent, cement 14 per cent, steel 8 
per cent, paint 21 per cent, and brick 7 
per cent. Until the readjustment of other 
elements of building costs shall have been 
more largely commensurate with the con- 
tinuing decline in building material prices, 
Substantial general increase in building is 
not expected. 

Third: Building prospects show the least 
present promise in commercial and in- 
dustrial building, on account of the sur- 
plus office and store space and of plant 
capacities. The National Association of 
Building Owners and Managers has re- 
ported that the percentage of office va- 
cancy May 1, 1931, was 17 per cent, the 
highest percentage recorded since these 
reports were initiated in 1924. In pros- 
pect also sooner or later, although per- 
haps not during 1931, is a further decline 
in the so-called engineering types of con- 
struction, such as public works, which 
during the past two years have been 
Stimulated as an aid to employment main- 
tenance. 


farm 
farm 


Residential Construction 


Said to Be Least Crowded 
¥Yourth: The least saturated major 
building type is residential construction. 
In most localities there are, under present 
conditions of housing and demand, ample 


residential facilities. Evidently, however, 
there | is mo general surplus of small 
dwellings. The greatest present 


oppor- 
tunity for increased building activity lies 
largely in this direction, the extent of its 
realization being in large measure depend- 
ent upon the character, extent and the 
reasonableness of terms of available 
financing. A moderate, irregular and in- 
terrupted advance in residential building 
contracts has developed during the last 
few months in nearly every section, most 
noticeably in the Eastern and Northeast- 
ern States. 

Fifth: Until the present real estate 
mortgage situation shall have been im- 
proved, substantial financing of real estate 
developments is not expected. The pros- 
pect is of further curtailment of new 
buildings of the types ordinarily dependent 
for financing on bond issues. This re- 
flects the obviously weakened credit posi- 
tion of the construction industry. A re- 
cent report of the Investment Bankers’ 
Association of America on the condition of 
real estate bonds now outstanding in the 
amount of approximately $10,000,000,000, 
indicates that of this amount approxi- 
mately $2,000,000,000 is in “good standing 
with good record;” approximately $2,000,- 
000,000 more “would appear to be able to 
work out without foreclosure;” as to about 
$5,500,000,000 the likelihood of principal 
loss ranging from 10 per cent to 50 or 60 
per cent; and as to the remaining $500,- 
000,000, the prospect of principal loss 
ranging possibly to 100 per cent. 

With the composite of these conditions 
confronting the building industry, on the 
activity of which the lumber markets are 
largely dependent, the Committee is of 
the opinion that an increase during the 
last half of 1931 in the aggregate demand 


ir Methods of Competition and Unethical, Bytter Fat Prices Survey Committee Reports to Secretary La- Vermont Contract 


Agreement to Release Em- 
ployer From Future Negli- 
gence Against Public Pol- 
icy of New Hampshire 


[Continued from Page 6.) 
differ in some feature, does not render a 
contract entered into in one State and 
valid under its statute, unenforcible in 
another State because it does not con- 
form to its statute. Swann v. Swann, 21 
Fed. 299, 306: Reynolds v. Day, 79 Wash. 
499, 502; Herrick v. Minneapolis & St. L. 


R. Co., 31 Minn. 11; Northern Pac. v. 
Babcock, 154 U. S. 190; Chicago & E. I. 
R. Co. v. Rouse, 178 Ill., 132; Higgins v. 


Central N. F. & W. R. Co., 155 Mass. 176 
180; Dennick v. R. R. Co., 103 U. 8. 11; 
Barnhart v. Am. Concfete Steel Co., 227 
N. Y. 531; Schweitzer v. Hamburg-Amer- 
ican Line, 138 N. Y. S. 944; Howard v. 
Howard, N. Car. Sup. Ct. decided April 
1, 1931; Bliss v. Houghton, 16 N. H. 90, 
91, 92; Adams v. Gay, 19 Vt. 358, 367; 2 
Kent, 117, 118. 


Cases Cited by Appellee 

The cases cited by counsel for appellee 
of Am. Mut. Liability Co. v. McCraffrey 
et al., 37 Fed. (2d) 870; Johns-Manville, 
Inec., v. Thrane, 80 Ind. App. 432, and Carl 
Hagenback & Wallace Show Co. v. Ran- 
dall, 75 Ind. App. 417, have no bearing 
on this case. In the first two the employe 
was employed solely to do work in the 
State where the accident occurred, and it 
was held that he was subject to the Com- 
‘pensation Law of that State. In the last 
case the appellant was an Indiana cor- 
poration. The appellee was employed to 
work in any State. He made a contract 
in Ohio by which he agreed that if in- 
jured his rights were to be controlled by 
the laws of the District of Columbia. At 
the time of his injury he was being em- 
ployed in Indiana, the domicile and place 
of business of the appellant, and the rights 
of the parties under these conditions were 
held to be governed by the law of Indiana. 


Employed in Vermont 

Here the deceased was employed to work 
in Vermont, where the domicile and main 
business of his company was, and inci- 
dentally in New Hampshire. In such case 
the rule has now become generally es- 
tablished to hold the employe subject to 
|the law of the State where his employ- 
‘ment was entered into. Pettiti v. Pardy 
Cons. Co., 103 Conn. 101,"109; Minto v. 
Hitchings, 198 N. Y. 610; Schweitzer v. 
Hamburg-American Line, supra; Norman 


v. Hartman Furniture Co., 84 Ind. App. 
173. 

I am firmiy of the opinion that there 
is nothing in the contract entered into 


between these parties in Vermont that is 
contrary to the purpose of the New Hamp- 
shire Compensation Act as defined by the 
court of that State in Mulhall v. Nashua 
Mfg. Co., 80 N. H. 194, or inimical to the 
welfare of its citizens and the public pol- 
icy of that State; and according to the 
trend of decisions in other jurisdictions 
the rights of the parties should have been 
held to be governed by the Vermont con- 
tract, which provided for the plaintiff's 
only and exclusive relief for the death 
of her intestate. 

If the employe or his representative had 
also accepted the New Hampshire Act and 
sought to enforce his rights under that 
Act, the New Hampshire courts, in ac- 
cordance with the most recent decisions, 
would have refused to award compensa- 
tion under the New Hampshire Act and 
referred her back to Vermont, where his 
contract of employment was made. Pet- 
titi v. Pardy Construction Co., 103 Conn, 
101, 109; Minto v. Hitchings, 198 N. Y. S. 
610; Schweitzer v. Hamburg - American 
Line, 138 N. Y. 8. 944; Barnhart v. Am. 
Concrete Steel Co., 277 N. Y. 531; Norman 
v. Hartman Furniture Co., 84 Ind. App. 
173. 

Bradbury, in the third edition of his 
work on compensation law, page 88, after 
reviewing the results of the administra- 
tion of the law for two decades, says: “It 
would seem that the application of the 
doctrine that the parties should be gov- 
erned by the workmen's compensation 
law of the State where the contract of 
employment was made would settle very 
many of the difficulties which are bound 
to arfse, and any other doctrine would 
multiply these difficulties.” 

The recognition of the Vermont con- 
tract in this case does not interfere with 
the sovereign powers of New Hampshire 
or extend the laws of Vermont into New 
Hampshire any more than does the rec- 
ognition and enforcement in New Hamp- 
shire of a contract entered into in an- 
other State and valid there, though not 
valid under the laws of New Hampshire. 
See Smith vy. Godfrey, supra; Mill v. 
Spear, supra. 

Neither does the clause in a majority 
of the compensation acts in the different 
States expressly giving the law extra- 
territorial effect project the law of the 
enacting State into another State in de- 
fiance of its laws or its sovereignty. It 
merely provides that in case of injury in 
another State the State where the con- 
tract was entered into will allow compen- 
sation, though the accident accurred be- 
yond its jurisdiction. In other words, the 
contract for compensation is as broad as 
the contract of employment. 


for lumber for building purposes is not 
to be expected. The extent to which the 
obvious need for improved farm building 
and the potential demand for individual 
small homes, both of which types of con- 
struction use lumber in large volume, can 
be converted into actual demand, will de- 
pend in large part upon the extent to 


which economical and convenient financ- 
ing’ is made available. 


(The conclusion of the report discuss- 
ing the production, supply and consump- 
tion of lumber will be printed in full 
tert in the issue of August 1.) 





People are spendi 


ng carefully these 


days. Demanding their money’s worth 
--.and a little bit more. That's where 


the $995 Free-Wh 


shines ... especially 


HUPM 


FREE-WHEELING AT NO EXTRA COST... C 
SEDAN, $1295; THRER OTHER EIGHTS FR 


eeling Hupmobile 
on these rainy days. 


OBIZLE 


ENTURY SIX SEDAN, $995; CENTURY FIGHT 
OM $1595 TO $2295; PRICBS.AT FACTORY 


Hupe Motor CAR CORPORATION 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


“We believe the Hupmobile to be the best car of its class in the world® 
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RAILROADS . . 





Opposition’s Case 
To Be Heard on 
Rail Rate Plea 


State Regulatory Bodies to 
Present Arguments First 


Before I. C. C. and Be Fol- 


lowed by Shippers 


The first opoprtunity to present testi- 
mony opposed to the railroads’ proposal 
to increase freight rates by 15 per cent 
throughout the country will be afforded 
the regulatory commissions of the various 
States in the vicinity of points where 
hearings are held, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission announced July 30. 
(Ex parte No. 103.) 

The State regulatory bodies will be fol- 
lowed by shippers of major products in 
the various territories, and these in turn 
will be followed by representatives of in- 
dividual interests. 

In connection with the hearings to be 
held at Portland, Oreg., San Francisco, 


Calif., and Sait Lake City, Utah, the 
Commission emphasized the point that 
there was but a limited time between 


these hearings, and that therefore it is 
“essential” that evidence there presented 
be» condensed to the fullest possible ex- 
tent. The evidence of kindred interests 
is to be presented, as far as practicable, 
by one witness, according to the require- 
ments, and cumulative evidence and du- 
plication is to be reduced to a minimum. 
Hearings Begin Aug. 4 

The first hearing of the nine thus far 
scheduled to be held in different parts of 
teh country, will open on Aug. 4 at Port- 
land, Me., and will be conducted by Com- 


missioner Claude B. Porter, assisted by | 


Examiner Irving L. Koch. 

The other hearings with the presiding 
officials are: At Washington, D. C., Aug. 
10, to be conducted by Commissioner 
Balthazar H. Meyer, assisted by Examiner 
William A. Disque; Atlanta, Ga., Aug. 17, 


Commissioner Joseph B. Eastman and Ex- | 


aminers Howard Hosmer and H. . 
Archer; Dallas, Tex., Aug. 21, Kansas City, 
Mo., Aug. 26, by the same Officials con- 
ducting the Atlanta hearings; Portland, 
Oreg., Aug. 12, San Francisco, Calif., Aug. 
17, and Salt Lake City, Utah, Aug. 24, to 
be conducted by Commissioners E. I. Lewis 
and William E. Lee, assisted by Examin- 
ers G. H. Mattingly and Myron Witters; 
and Chicago, Aug. 31, by the entire Divi- 
sion 7—Commissioners Meyer, Eastman, 
Lewis, Porter, sand Lee—assisted by sev- 
eral examiners. 

It was further announced that there 
may be two Chicago hearings running 
concurrently, and that all parties desiring 
to offer evidence there should be pre- 
pared to proceed at any time after the 
opening of the hearing. 

Hearings on the railroads’ united plea 


for a horizontal increase in all freight 
rates and charges opened before the 
Commission in Washington on July 15 
and concluded on July 21. The initial 


hearings were devoted to the presentation 
of evidence by the carriers and those in- 
terests which supported the proposal. The 
hearings to be held commencing Aug. 4 
at Portland, Me., will involve the testi- 
mony of all parties opposed to the rate 
advance sought by the railroads. 


Notice of Commission 


The Commission's notice relative to the 
Western hearings follows in full text: 


Ex Parte No. 103.—In the matter of pro- 
freight rates and | 
{ 


posed increases 
charges. 


in 


As indicated in the notice of July 24, 








FINANCE 


Mexico Is Largest 


Purchases More Machines and 
Parts Than Any Other 
Foreign Buyer 


Mexico led the nations of the world as 
a market for airplanes, airplane engines 
and parts of United States manufacture 
during the month of May, according to 
figures made public July 30 by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

The United States’ southern neighbor 
during the month took three airplanes to- 
taling in value $91,237, one engine valued 
at $7,800, and parts of a total value of 
$2,872. 

In addition to sales to these two coun- 
tries, The Netherlands took two planes, 
valued at $5,266, the United Kingdom one, 
valued at $60,348, and the Philippines one, 
valued at $5,050, making a total of 11 
sales of complete planes in five countries, 


with a total value of $165,451. Sales of 
18 engines, valued at $77,957, were dis- 
tributed among nine countries: Belgium, 


Canada, Guatemala, Panama, Mexico, 
Trinidad and Tobago, Brazil, Colombia, 
and Peru, while saleS of parts totaling 


$87,438 were distributed among 28 coun- 
tries. 

In addition to these sales to foreign 
countries, parts valued at $1,223 were 
shipped to Hawaii, and Porto Rico re- 
ceived two engines, valued at $11,208, and 
parts valued at $28. 


Decisions on Railwa y Rate Petitions 


And Complaints Filed Are Announced 


| 


The Interstate ;Commerce Commission 
on July 30 made public proposed reports 
of its examiners in rate cases, which are 
summarized as follows: | 


No. 24068 and Related Cases.—Rates on 
anthracite coal, in carloads, from mines in 
the Schuylkill region in Pennsylvania to 
certain destinations in New Jersey over the 
Reading found not unreasonable, except 
those on prepared sizes in effect prior to 
an. 7. 1930. Reparation awarded. 

No. 24235.—Brownell Corporation v, Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. 

1. Rate on gasoline, carloads, from Barns- 

| dall, Okla, to Letcher, S. Dak., found in 
contravention of the long-and-short-haul 
provision of the fourth section, but appli- 
cable and not unreasonable. Defendants 
| directed to remove the fourth-section de- 
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SHIPPING . 





Industry Is Urged to Fulfill 
Its Social Duty to Workers 


Governor Ritchie Says Government Will Act if | 


Involuntary Idleness Continues 


[Continued 


eral and State unemployment insurance | unemployed labor. 


are to be averted. 


Industry's obligation to the labor which | 4 dole. 


from Page 3.1 


I recognize fully the 
No sensible person wants 
But you seldom hear industry 


danger of that. 


assures its profits in good times is not to| Protest against paying dividends from re- 


turn that labor adrift in hard times. 

Industry may cry for,more business in | 
Government and less’ Government in | 
business, and I count myself a fighting | 
advocate of that creed. The intervention 
of Government in business is largely a 
political intervention, and business should | 
be as free of it as possible. But unless | 
industry realizes that this problem of un- | 
employment is primarily its own, it is} 
going to find Government undertaking to 
solve it, and this will put Government in | 
business more than it has ever been. | 


Industry cannot demand that Govern- | 


| 


ment keep off economic questions, because | lief, veterans’ relief, and what not. 


they belong to business, unless industry 


fulfils the stewardship it claims over such | 


questions, and undertakes to settle them 
itself. Industry has duties and responsi- 
bilities not only to the red and black of 
its balance sheets, but to the people at 
large and to the social order in general. 


In industry would keep Government out 
of business, then it must not create or 
permit the conditions which drive Gov- 
ernment into business. 


Industry exclaims against a dole for 





granulated slag, from Indiana Harbor and 
South Chicago to Davenport. 

No. 24590.—Suohtwest Nash Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., v. Chicago & Alton Railroad. 
Against rates and ratings on automobiles 
from points in Wisconsin to St. Louis. 

No. 24591.—German Lumber Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., v. Southern Pacific Com- 
pany. Against alleged overcharges on ship- 
ment of lumber from Chiloquin, Oreg., to 
Shreveport, La. 

No, 24592.—-Wadhams Oils Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., v. Abilene & Southern Rail- 
way. Against rates and charges on ship- 
ments of fuel oil, from points in Arkansas, 
Loulsiana, Oklahoma and Texas to destina- 
tions in Wisconsin due to alleged error in 
classification. 

No. 24593.—Kentucky Lumber Company, 





parture. 
2. Rates on gasoline, carloads, from Barns- 
| _cdall, Okla., to Canistota, S. Dak., found ap- 
plicable and not unreasonable or otherwisé¢ 
unlawful. 

3. Rate on gasoline, carloads, from Barns- 
dall, Okla., to Dell Rapids, S. Dak., found 
inapplicable. Applicable rate found not 
uureasonable. Reparation awarded. 


Rate Complaints Filed 
Compraints against railway rates filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion have just been announced by the 
Commission as follows: 
No. 24589.—The Cement Products Com- 


pany, Davenport, Iowa, v. Chicago, Rock Is- 
land & Pacific Railway. Against rates on 


4 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Columbia, Miss., v. St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco Railway. Against combination rates 
of 3112 cents on shipments of yellow pine 
lumber from Sulligent, Ala., to Columbia, 
Miss., to the extent it exceeded rate of 2112 
cents. 

No. 24594.—Green Span Brothers, Perth 
Amboy, N. J., v. Boston & Maine Railroad. 
Against rates on canned sardines, Eastport, 
Me., to Perth Amboy, in so far as propor- 
tional rates from Eastport to Brunswick, 
Me., exceeded and still exceeds a third class 
rate of 3112 cents. 

No. 24595.—Phosphate ‘Products Corpora- 
tion, Richmond, Va., v. Missouri-Illinois 
Railroad. Against joint through rate of 34 
cents per 100 pounds on shipment of lime 
from Moshua, Mo., to Charleston, 8. C., as 


unjust to the extent it exceeds $4.58 per 
ton. 


| 





| Strves when capital is idle. 


The protest 
you hear is against a reserve for labor 
when labor is idle. 


If industry has the right to maintain 
reserves against reduced dividends in hard 
times, then it should provide reserves 
against reduced wages in hard times. 


Government Intervention 


Seen as Possible Action 
Government is already pretty deep in 


the subsidy business. It spends huge sums | 


for flood relief, drought relief, farm re- 
Com- 
| pulsory unemployment relief will be next, 
|unless industry itself steps forward and 
| tackles the problem. 


| If industry does not do this, then the 
| pressure on Government to do it will be 
| too strong to resist. 


| protect its citizenship. When the neces- 
| Sity for that arises, Government must 
act. If its citizens are threatened or at- 


tacked, Government must protect them | 


or defend them. If they are naked, and 
joan be clothed in no other way, Govern- 
ment must clothe them. If they are 
Starving, and can be fed in no other way, 
Government must feed them. If they are 
unsheltered, and can be housed in no 


| must care for themselves if they can, and 
when they cannot the community must 
;care for them. But if this system ever 
breaks down, if all the agencies for inde- 
pendentfrelief ever fail, then from sheer 
| necessity government must do something. 
{It cannot permit its people to go hungry 
}and unclothed and unsheltered. It must 


|fail and there is no other way. 
| 

Relief Activities 

Of Cities Discussed 


Citizens’ relief committees have gone 
almost as far as they can. 





| untary subscriptions last Winter and this 
| has all been spent. What will it do next 
| Winter? Chicago raised $5,000,000, and 
the President of the United Charities there 
'said recently that “thousands of Chicago 
| families are facing the disaster of hunger, 
cold and illness.” 


Pittsburgh has been trying to raise $3,- 
000,000 as a fund for needy people, and 


| Philadelphia asked $5,000,000 to complete 


| its last Winter relief fund. Baltimore and 


St. Louis each raised $300,000 for these! y 


purposes. 


But over and above | 
|} that, a nation’s supreme obligation is to/| 


other way, Government must house them. | 
Under our theory of government, people | 


New York City raised $8,000,000 by vol-' 


| 
| 





$42,000,000 in 122 cities, 10 per cent more | 
than in the previous year. Yet the direc- | 
tor of National Association of Community | 
|Chests and Councils said of this great; 
| sum that if it “cares for 1 per cent of the | 
| wage loss, it is doing well.” | 
| ‘This sort of thing cannot go on forever, 
and almost the only protection I see 
against ultimately assuming the risks of | 
huge and ever mounting reserves for un- | 
employment benefits in State and Nation | 
{is the initiative, the resourcefulness and | 
the social responsibility of industry to ac- 
;}cumulate reserves during good times in| 
;order to feed and clothe and house its 
workers during bad times. | 

I do not underestimate the difficulties, | 
the small business with small finanéial ' 
| backing; the plant which runs on a_nar- | 
;row margin of profit; the seasonal busi- | 
jness; the business in which machine | 
, power supersedes man power, and so on. 


Steps Taken in Some 


| Trades to Solve Problem 


But far seeing industries are already 
beginning to tackle the problem, and a 
{number of them have made a start in 
|}one form or another. 


Some labor unions maintain unemploy- 


ment funds for out-of-work benefits. 
These are largely in the printing trades, 
and they cover about 35,000 workers. 
There are joint agreements between 
manufacturers’ and the unions for unem- 
;ployment benefits to union members. 
| These are largely in the garment trades, 


and they cover about 65,000 garment 
workers. 
Then about 15 large industries have 


unemployment reserve funds of their own, 
covering about 150,000 workers, the Den- 
nison Manufacturing Company of Farm- 
ingham, Mass.; Leeds and Northrup of 
| Philadelphia; the General Electric Com- 
pany; the Brown and Bailey Company of 
Philadelphia; Procter and Gamble of Cin- 
cirinati; the Fond du Lac Companies of 
Wisconsin. Practically all of these plants 
provide reserves, out of which unemploy- 
ment benefits are paid to the workmen. 


industries in Rochester, N. Y., combined 
to set up a cooperative reserve fund for 
|unemployment relief in their own in- 
| dustries. 

Advantages of Plan 
‘Given Consideration 


These efforts are in the right direction. 


feed them, and it must clothe them, and| They promise not only relief in periods | 
|it must shelter them if all other agencies Of unemployment, but a permanent and | 


devoted group of employes. They are free 
| free the dangers of political infleunce, 
}and place the burden where it ought to 
be—on the industry which reaps the fruits 
of the labor, and not on the public treas- 
ury. They are in the spirit of American 
| initiative and self-help. 

These experiments should be extended 


Not many months ago a group of large | 





Rail Line Planned | 


Chicago & Illinois Midland 
Asks I. C. C. for Right to 
Open Route 


| 
Applications were filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission July 30 by 
the Chicago & Illinois Midland Railway 
and associated companies looking toward | 
the opening up of a new through route 
between Peoria, Ill., and the St. Louis 
district. (Finance Docket Nos. 8921, 8922, 
8919 and 8920.) 


The Chicago and Illinois Midland pro- 
| poses to lease all the property of the St. 
| Louis, Jerseyville and Springfield Railway, 
| which in turn proposes to acquire and op- 
jerate a line of road formerly operated 
by the Chicago, Springfield and St. Louis 
Railway, extending from Springfield to 
Rock Haven, Ill. 


Will Issue Stock 


; The St. Louis, Jersey and Springfield 
|Company also proposes to issue $1 000,000 
in par value of preferred stock, $350,000 
par value of common, and $1,700,000 of 
bonds, for the purpose of acquiring the 
old Chicago, Springfield and St. Louis, | 
|and rehabilitating that line. 


| The Midland further proposes to oper- 
ate its trains under trackage rights over 
|the Alton and Eastern Railroad between 
| Rock Haven and Granite City, and over 
{the joint tracks of the Illinois Central and 
|the Baltimore and Ohio railroads in the 
City of Springfield, Ill. 

The line of railroad from Springfield to 
Lock Haven, formerly operated by the 
| Chicago, Springfield and St. Louis Rail- 
| way, at one time was operated as a part 
of the line of the Chicago Peoria & St. 
Louis Railroad from Peoria to St. Louis. 


| 





small plants having a working force of | 
500 or less. No more vital question than 
this one could be considered by that Con- | 
| ference. | 
| Out of all this there would be sure to 
come some well-thought-out and con- 
structive plan for unemployment relief. 
Perhaps it would not be 100 per cent, but 
what is? Perhaps the need for some leg- 
islation or governmental supervision would 
become apparent. Then that could be 
adopted. There is no reason the States 
or the Nation should not help in any way 
| which is economically sound and which 
| leaves the burden where it ought to rest. 
| But we are at the cross roads, or almost 

Not the American people generally, 


| there. 
but American industry, must choose the 
| Way. No thinking person wants the State 
|or the Nation to provide for labor in times 
|of enforced idleness, if industry will rec- 


by other industries, and consideration | ognize and fulfill its obligation to do it. 


| Should be given to those business activi- 
| ties which for one reason or another can- 
/not undertake reserve funds of their own. 


Along one road lies the opportunity for 
initiative and’ constructive effort on the 
part of American business to discharge 


The United States Chamber of Com-| its responsibilities to the labor whose toil 
merce in April, 1931, constituted a special| and sweat in the shop is as essential as 


committee to study means of securing con- 
‘tinuity of employment in American indus- 
try. 
the personnel to function effectively. 
Next month the first convention of 
|manufacturers ever held in the co 
National 


Industrial Conference 


This committee has the brains and 


the brains and directing hand at the desk. 

Along the other road lies, I believe, the 
ultimate certainty of legislation which 
may prove hurtful to business itself and 


small| to the community, a drain on the public 


; untry | treasury, and a departure from American | 
ill meet at Lake George, N. Y. The) institutions, 


Board 
All this has been in addition to regular | points out that 62 per cent of all car ee 


Fortunately, there is still time to choose 
But if business will do nothing 


community chests, which last Fall raised | industrial wage-earners are employed inj|about it, then Government will. 
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Monthly Statements of Revenues and Expenses of Railways 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission) 
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Predominates in 
Licensed Craft 


Monoplanes More Popular, 
Commerce Department 
Says in Discussing ‘Trend 
In Airplane Design’ 





A large proportion of the airplanes 
given Department of Commerce approval 
in the past four years were landplanes, 
while a decided increase in popularity of 
monoplanes has been noticed in this pe- 
riod, the Aeronautics Branch, Department 
of Commerce, states in a recently-pub- 
lished bulletin, “Trend in Airplane De- 
sign.” 

Landplane types predominated through- 
out the entire period of the study, the 
Branch explains, accounting for more 
than 80 per cent of the total number of 
certificates. Further information con- 
tained in the bulletin follows: 


Few Flying Boats 


Seaplanes accounted for about 10 per 
cent of the total certificates and am- 
phibians for about 5 per cent. The num- 
ber of flying boats was so small that 
there is little basis for comparison. Some 
of the craft approved were convertible 
and could be used either as landplanes 
and seaplanes. 

At the beginning of the period open- 
cockpit planes led cabin planes by a large 
margin but after the second quarter of 
1927 the division grew more nearly equal. 
Open types led by only a small per cent 
in most quarters, exceeding the closed 
types in all but three quarters. Through- 
out the period, the average percentage of 


|open types was about 55 per cent and 


closed types 45. 
More Monoplanes 


Biplanes far outnumbered monoplanes 
at the beginning of the period and in the 
second quarter of 1927 about 80 per cent 
of the airplanes approved were of this 
type. From that point on, the popular- 
ity of biplanes decreased steadily, with 
slight recoveries in certain quarters, until 
the number of monoplane types approved 
exceeded the number of biplanes for the 
first time in the fourth quarter of 1928. 

Biplanes subsequently regained the lead 
and held it for three quarters, with mono- 
planes becoming more popular late in 
| 1929 and holding the lead for the rest of 
\the period. The greatest lead of mono- 
| planes was in the second quarter of 1930 
| when about 65 per cent of the approved 
| types were monoplanes and about 35 bi- 
| planes. 





Il Two-fifths of Families 
Have Radios in Washington 


The number of families ir the State of 
Washington on April 1, 1930, was 426,019, 
as compared with 342,228 in 1920. The 
number of persons per family in 1930 was 
| 3.7, as compared with 4.0 in 1920. The 
number of families reporting radio sets 
in 1930 was 180,229 or 42.3 per cent of 
the total—Issued by the Bureau of the 
Census. 





Cuban Business Discloses 


Seasonal Decline in July 


{Continued from Page 5.) 
recent rise, which began in mid-June, af- 
| fected the 15-day (Quincena) promedio as 
follows: First half of June, 1.065; second 





: aos s——, If, 1.148; first half of July, 1.229. 
= —June————., ,——Six Months——, J une— J Six Month — June—---—_, ,-——Six Months— cI une ———,  -——Six Months——, ha ne aa j . 
1031, hearings in this proceeding will. be | 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 |. 1f the rise in sugar should — 
held at Portland, Oreg., Aug. 12; San | Freight revenue ......... ceseeeeseses $1,355,893 $2,246,642 $8,597,308 $12,958,234 $9,558,357 $10,315,879 $53,856,025 $62,139,988 $9,224,968 $10,568,675 $54,044,421 $64,152,738 $826,603 $795,566 $4,954,651 $4,964,456 the Cuban trade believes that there may 
; ie a) +4; €N | passenger revenue ......... 91,058 148,401 661,209 941,715 393.135 512.978 2.222.651 2.932.615 2.073.490 2.870.509 1.416.992 15.434.933 2,419,604 2,690,523 :11.896,023 12,833,116 be an improvement in general business in 
Francisco, Calif. Aug. 17; and Salt Lake | Total operating revenue . 1,493,133 2,473,517 «9,546,788 14,368,092 10,495,700 11,356,203 59,909,701 68,097,067 12,398,788 14.813.755 72,451,628 88,163,204 3.414.354 3.662.765 —17.770.026 —-18.787.458| August, which normally shows the be- 
City, Utah, Aug. 24. In view of the limited | Total operating expenses ..... 1,361,656 1,940,649 8,164,165 11,572,152 6,044,471 7,171,512 37,943,756 45,086,293 9,508,143 10,537,957 57,621,695 70,129,647 1,997,145 2,167,013 12.230.016 13,528,768 64 ao f the rise out of ‘the “dead sea- 
time available it is essential that evidence | Net railway operating income .. 205,040 641,461 1,857,702 3,538,042 3,567,889 3,299,091 15,930,511 18,331,704 1,727,323 2,856,018 «8.568.772 10,830,339 907,010 972,73 3,290,111 3,065,189 Cane slight upturn shown in the 
aries cates eo bog Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Ry. Chicago & Erie R. R. Atlantic Coast Line R. R. New York Central R. R. return of currency to Cuba. Heretofore, 
i opie " rds ‘. ————June——_—_—__,_ -——-Six  Months——, —— June————.  ,-——-Six Months——, —_———June——_——,  ,——Six Months— —-———June———__. Six Months— the Cuban business world has had suffi- 
practicable, the evidence of kindred yh spe 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 “1931 1930 ‘1931 1930‘ “1931 1930 cient resources to stimulate trade when 
ests be presented by one witness, and that | Freight revenue |.........+ssss0000+5 $949,051 $1,733,884 $7,355,250 $11,148,009 $794,072 $917,690 $4,998,175 $6,129,761 $3,790,878 $3,379,023 $25,902,710 $25,168,484 $21,163,067 $25,368,665 $128.754,817 $160.694,204 4 promising movement in the price of 
cumulative evidence and duplication be | Passenger revenue ........ ce eatereeee 3 7 27 2,298 50,684 66,466 226,970 314,741 424,771 580,391 5,393,894 7,271,928 8.284.193 10,900,685  45.493.695  57.208.009 * P . 3 : th 
reduced to a minimum. Total operating revenue ......++- +++ 1,050,436 1,911,666 8,080,002 12, 264.473 938,566 1,081,961 5,635,966 6,975,773 4,573,258 4,382,870 34,372,358 35,886,644 3.888.036 41,626,147 199.569922 248,697.298 SUgar occurred. This year, however, the 
States order in winch textinnny will) foe cee te eet 733.417 1,482,503 6,387.77 8,760,252 586.851 700,150 3,458,173 4,145,643 3,624,140 3,928,540 23.713.434 26,166,935 25,888,600 31,341,518 158.497.640 194.237.4415 great drop in the buying-power of the 
be received cannot be announced in ad-| railway ope & seeeee 882 136,618 516,781 1,687,659 52,836 56,545, 368,422 843,077 310.026 20,038 6,044,370 —5, 761,211 3,781,854 6,337,135 +=: 16,773,217 32,160,277 country from the drastic restriction 
vance of the hearings but, in general, it St. Louis Southwestern Ry. Lines Louisville and Nashville R. R. Co. Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Pennsylvania R. R. ner go Se re 
is expected that State commissions de- (————— ENS, poe MORI ———J une-——_, -———-Six Months——, — June——_—-—, -——-Six Months——, ———June—_—_, ————-Six Months——_, and the disturbed po : 
siring to present evidence will be heard 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 | CONditions are considered to be adverse 
fi th ea taliaier gett Ps iN Breisht POveRUO 65 cs scnscavdecsincses $1,717,721 $1,935,139 $8,511,309 $10,573,496 $6,248,817 $7,401.475 $38,579,697 $48,272,692 $11,169,374 $14,761,386 $68,691,601 $89,661,099 $27,172,359 $33,288,737 $164,056,681 $204,810,017 influences that make business men in 
rst, these to be followed by representa- | passenger revenue .......sseseeereers 33,459 77,103 257,104 474,708 691,991 1,048,957 4,425,348 +~—«6 543,020 1,430,863 1,780,207 —-7.740.814 —-9,565.192 7,681,001 10,076,796 46,708,016 60,411,337: Havana a bit pessimistic over the outlook. 
tives of shippers of the major products of | Total operating revenue 1,838,115 2,146,925 = 9,369,587 11,923,407 7,433,079 9,061,872 46,303,494 58,618,002 13,717,579 17,902,603 82,352,893 106,444,285 39,036,135 48,508,888 234,150,061 294.712.460 The government lottery is languishing 
this territory and these, in turn, to be} Total operating expenses » 1,116,681 1,640,147 7,000,854 9,207,554 6,023,761 7,806,988  38.426,.256 49,940,345 9,971,965 13,196,030 64,685,110 81,915,274 30,457,578 36,498,865 189,396,792 224,129,191 eer hi t 24.000 whole 
followed by representatives of individual | Net railway operating income ..... . 451,614 248,823 958,113 1,323,149 877,108 757,848 4,816,678 —5, 758,620 3,082,903 3,693,677 11,528,249 «17,722,855 4,351,179 7,488,570 22,639,347 46,634,599 _ Sees —— aS oo a et 
: ; kets r ago, ha s 
interests. 1 s ; St. Louis, San Francisco Ry. Chicago and Alton R. R. Missouri Pacific R. R. Gulf, Colorado and Santa Fe 10,000. aul hianinetth eae formerly 
Commissioner William J. Carr of Cali- ————— UO, x Months——, ae ~ -——Six Months—, ——June——___, ——Six Months——~ = June —, ——Six Months——, sold at 30 cents, were offered at 20 cents 
fornia is cooperating with us in arranging 1931 1930 1931 1930 : 3 193 193 1931 1930 | ‘ 19% : : ‘ pets df si ; 
: i. " 1931 1930 931 930 930 931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 with very few purchasers Government 
the Western hearings. Examiner G. H.| Freight revenue .........+eseeeeeees $3,891,546 = $4,627,587 $23,092,101 $28,552,501 $1,239,938 $1,454,993 $7,093,477 $8,709,663 $6,810,004 $7,840,209 $40,643,347 $49,448,407 $1,411,607 $1,685,351 $7,264,871 $9.899.579 say. : it li 
Mattingly will be at the Hotel Portland, | DassenBer revenue... -.sssrreseeess 217.806 750,938 = 2.919.924 = 4,447,406 273,880 359.950 1,719,920 _ 2,293,223 640,269 882.671 3.829.742 5,520,094 91,979 142,030 528.922 830.487 revenues, in general, continue to decline. 
Portl Os n Aug. 11; at th ff ot | rota! operating revenue .....++++++ 4,853,332 5,844,701 28,533,045 36,031,359 1.681.484 2,017,746 9.839.111 —_‘:12.215.130 8.197.094 9.627.158 48.947:719  60.233.503 1.599.028 1,945,274 —«- 8.392.444 -—«:11,482.222, The newspapers report negotiations for 
ortiand, Oreg., on Aug. ti; at the office O! | Total operating expenses ........+-. 3,417,582 4,282,191 20,662,573 26,400,091 1,370,759 —-1,780.423 7,974,848 —-:10,429.235 5.852.764 7,455,772 35,662,531 45,835,498 1,348,954 1,355,014 7.843.223 ~—«:10.467.223 the sale of the government telegraph and 
= — patieons Daa ar ss Net railway operating income ...... 984,621 = 1,175,817 5,433,281 7,628,240 32,433 *60,922 237,638 103,192 1,500,138 1,401,112 «8,613,467 —-9,321,700 37,035 359,282 *699,895 *411,362 radio system, with its monopoly, to pri- 
an Francisco, on Aug. 15; and at the : ; Senha eat j 4 
Hotel Utah. Salt Lake City, on Aug. 22; to Central of Georgia R. R. Delaware & Hudson Railroad Corp. Minneapolis, ‘St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Ry. Southern Railway Co. vate inierests, amones no — an 
assist in formulating schedules with a ————June———__ -———8ix  Months——, empresa! erat (RARER eas ———Six Months—, z —June- “six Months——, | MOuncements have yet been made. 
Sete oe arcteine te tocment | eosin revenue 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 A number of sugar mills are reported 
ef § al Geesiring pres Freight revenue .......sssseesssesees $1,128,447 $1,265,997 $6,996,225 $8,389,771 $2,193,831 $2,581,197 $13,704,888 $16,149,913 $2,163,570 $2,869,985 $12,333,297 $15,582,871 $6,502,645  $6.712,746 $40,479,814 $47,330,268 | to be buying repair and renewal equip- 
evidence at those resnective places an op- | Passenger revenue ..... 159,800 217,594 1,087,946 1,610,129 "9 7 5 : , j 
Feseenue! EAYADUB 1 .+1° 9 149,927 217,503 963,373 1.248.729 209.968 321,803 ‘1.029.907 1.613.713 1,126,127 1,523,925 6,654,368 9,160,208 ment in Havana, but the movement is far 
portunity to be heard. Total operating revenu 1,427,091 1,621,252 9,116,864 11,193,865 2.547.368 «3,017,118 15,733,658 18,645,923 2,600.779 3,521,879 14.639.140 —18.784.133 8.302.945 9.025.704 51.297.303 61,663,969 saa Avcadint’ ill 
Total operating expenses .... 1.247.731 1,402,750 7.300.654 8.841.154 : - = 7 . 69 from general, indicating that mill man 
as : Sent CROP AVS OA Bamene 3 + 247, 402.7: 1300, 841,15 2,162,428 2.495.915 13,811,741 —_15,529.894 2,013,622 —-2,684.781 12.700.137 16,081,875 6.808.253 7.499.360  42.134162  48.233.479 aad aay athe onl 
ciBtast R ane Bee FOR AE SRSEOVAE SARIS e008 49,218 127,856 1,047,059 1,647,721 325,862 401.440 —-1,482.956 _—«.2.339,300 245.778 460,200  *124.651 506.255 649,698 675,442 3.960.175 «7,931,647 = = =, Se See oan 
Dp ne Ss IleAIVeE " - whetner ne p < - 
I I ication R € oe ive aa The Central R. R. Co. of New Jersey Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific R. R. Central of Georgia Ry. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. laration for next year’s grinding. From 
By Radio Commis:ion | “a i a aa ee” Seo a me ee ee” ae” ee ee a oe ae or 
¢ ialitink sn tOAiie odie ache nkddadeaes ‘ r ; 5 § 3 : 9% 93 “ : 1 193 s clos . with no intention o 
ao eee S Aaf RCE AO YRRMD 9's oF s'est eas $2,446,333 $3,201,165 $15,834,952 $20,414,938 $8,240,391 $9,324,717 $46,471,924 $56,375,559 $1,128,447 $1,265,997 $6,996.225 $8,389,771 $7,185,340 $8,117,781 $45,300.510 $52,425,344 Mills closed up, wi 
Applications reccived by the Federal | Passenger revenue .......s.sssserees 984,728 725,023 3,277,604 4,029,195 922.417 1.235.914 4,634,904 6,402,527 159.800 217,594 1,087,946 —1,610.129 1/086.731 1.487.618 «3.629.772 7.555.598 Stinding in January. 
Redio Commission July 30 relating both| Total operating expenses .....s0c. Sapa geh — FROgHRS 20.882. B80 26.187,705 10.107.715 11°791.698 56,812.124 69,861,173 1.427.091 1.621.252, 9.116.864 —11.193.865 9,250,329 10,897,419 57,029,615 67,646,990 ‘The trend toward lower prices contine 
to broadcasting and communications were] Net railway operating income ...... 178748 “aitese 6 Saleen Seaweed 8.264.739 9,988,597 47,511,190 57,922.173 1,247,731 -1,402.750 “ 7,300,654 8,841,154 6.889.579 8,067,145 40.098.120 48,022,822 ues. The taxi fare in Havana's “first 
made public as follows: , . ’ vehi 033, 650,311 583,689 2,285,974 4,959,407 49,218 127,856 1,047,059 —«:1,647,721 1,325,742 1,728,806 10.216,112 12,663,223 zone” has come down from 20 to 10 cents. 
Broadcasting applications: New York, Chicago, St. Louis R. R. Chicago, Great Western R. R. Great Northern Ry. Illinois Central System The bee 5 ere Se warene-tave pad 
WBIG, North Carolina Broadcasting Co. a ee ES -——Six Months ———JUNe-————-—,  -——8ix Months-—. ———June——__,, _ ——Six Months——, po ben "4 "ond ral reduction in 
Greensboro. N. C.. license to cover construc- | preight revenue .........0s Dada acct so 7anese a deanig Valnaraoh asa aie 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 outhern Line” and genera 
tion permit granted Jan. 22, 1931, for new] passenger revenue ......-...... epee Tenens = SEAS GIT EES (0aR ene $1,440,926 $1,546,449 $8,413,166 $9,180,735 $5,499,080 $7,236,392 $29,739,411 $36,331,882 $7,975,308 $9,453,608 $47,606,272 $61,109,482 fares. There has been, on the other hand, 
equipment and local move of transmitter. Total onerating revenue ...... 2 2.992'02 3.817710 19 rae 4 rae 111,542 171,146 665,854 1,027,983 586,813 838,956 2,996,083 4.578.455 1,217,209 1,710,903 7,613,431 10,767,376 an increase in the retail market prices of 
WKBS, Permil N. Nelson, Galesburg. Ill.,}-potal operating expenses .......+++- 2'312'028 2'911'539 14°58: _ 297,216 1,678,804 1,862,166 9,792,207 11,083,241 6,831,401 9.134188 36,413,418 45,736,901 9,976,082 12,137,497 60,832,985 78,433,203 Jocal produce owing to the abnormally 
modification of construction permit to ex-| Net railway operating income ...... ant aaae aaaGh  inaeieg manent 1.215.969 1.444.527 6,918,200 ~— 8.553.844 4.918.786 6.599.937 29.473.777 _37.760.530 8,320,526 9,338,245 51,046,794 61.953.074 | Heavy rainfall which hurt the growth of 
tend the completion date from Aug. 15, 1931, 7 2 , 693,06 3,235,819 186,600 154,145 1,231,692 1,008,507 1,177,087 1,729,328 = 2,170,161 3,312,197 721,806 1,712,024 = 3,392,769 —:10,025,437 sanuiibia crops about Havana.—Issued by 
oO ct. ve 3 nia " ackaga r T ae — ‘ _ 
ame. Deight Faulding, 17 East Haley Street, De = Lackawanna & _—_ R. RB. Pere Marquette Ry. The Texas and Pacific Railway Co. The Yazoo & Mississippi Valley R. R. the Department of Commerce. 
mta Barbara. Calif.. license to cover con- ——J U6 oo, onths— ee ee Sr ae = = —Six eae 
struction permit issued Apr. 24, 1931, for 1931 1930 “1931 1930 es Pe Mee Sern Wher Six. Months r Ee Six Months—— 7 : = 
ee ery laeuen menaliniiaven ia $3,686,666 $4,098,173 $22,267,723 $25.16 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 193 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 
ng ay nen OO : eames Lever wipe visio ae re oad wer ees 267,723 $25,164,498 $2,182,049 $2,679,313 $12,632,945 $17,176,509 $2,384,605 $2,650,411 $12,842,847 $15,748.383 $1,230,652 $1,502,440 $7,165,775 $10,098,434 | 
SLX, The Tribune Publishing Co., Oakland, | Passenger revenue .. -....+.+ paacsne' 78, Ona scones = AsaO.G1S = — 4,003,460 137,041 192,484 747,324 1,076,059 308,300 399,433 1,763,321 2.388.735 129,418 238,912 785.156 1.449.014 e 
Calif., license to cover construction permit | Total operating revenue ......+++- ae Uf eS he 2.473.615 3,089,903 14,237,617 19,400,028 2,910,099 3,272,693 15,902,012 19,540,339 1,445,348 1,858,622 8,526,474 12,336,154 
meee tay 25, 1051. for change in equipment | Total qperating expenses .-........ Mistean Monte nen pee 26,965,397 2,013,091 2:325.749 11,962,589 15,325,937 1,865,324 2.240.231 10,784,369 —13.791.670 1.265.162 1.426.367 7.579.341 9.492.898 
Tisiaeiins (ether than SR: ot ranway ope SPREAD: 8104488 ‘ans Aus 938,899 = 5,025,259 180,136 366,721 811,654 —«.2,114.510 650,950 661,552 3,078,418 3,439,384 *128,253 155,932 *824,878 «1,243,721 
. ° - aes A | e 
Pa pn Commumivation:. tnc., Tucker- Reading Co. ; Boston & Maine R, R. Los Angeles and Salt Lake R. R. Co. Southern Pacific Co. | uid Pro uo 
W2XBP, Rocky Point, N. Y.. renewal of ex- a a 6S ae ee Send Rewsceacomrk Semmes e > SORE ory en ae emaee MOB iy Nn ees Mone — 
perimental licenses “ aia, a $4,848,668 , $6.137,297 $32 931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 | 2 
Tn panes I PEMEME FOPMUG nersescsacesteseenes 848,668 1187,207 $32,193,445 $38,559,028 $3,200,693 $3,671,268 $19,969,487 $23,294,755 $1,246,061 $1,263,094 $7,480,312 $8,566,578 $10,813,230 $11,207,220 $54,968,650 $67,318,499 (This for That) 
ica, New London, Conn., modification of liz | Passenser revenue .....ssssesees sari7an | TP bAdbD 2,438,271 3,169,947 1,034,924 1,118,231 5,923,984 —_ 6,895,183 359,790 446,822 1,487,952 1,897,014 2,605,217 3,237,181 14,511,214 17,925,513 
cense for change in houre of aneration to| rota operating revenue ........ 5.971,120 7.084.004 37,102,362 44,482,733 5.010.777 5,678,200 30,157,305 35,030,019 1,768,721 1,912,250 9,851,875 11,533,225 24,598,526 15,921,895 76,414,760 93,469,184 
Mamata € p,m, and 10 p. m. to 6 8; wi. | ornate ee teat’ +1 60'108 Sankey “ginanaae © BT, 008,065 3.588.634 4,172,204 22,037,186 26,350,816 1.199.626  1,399.936 7.872.471 8,912,636 9.222.660 11,058,606  57.506.417 69,586,451 ENEFITS from economies 
MRE. aghis. “copatal ana wancicg coin: | Net railway operating income 10 357 2,760,076 «5,770,508 934.943 1.018.300 —5,202.021 «5, 764.435 314,894 247,766 355,343 917,604 3.449.415 3,008,778 9,456,193 13,967,602 in eboration hese: heme 
oe WOXB, Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co Bos) Erie Railroad Co. Chicago & Eastern Illinois Ry. Oregon Short Line R. R. Co. Missouri-lansas-Texas Lines | passed on by electric light and 
ville. N. Y., renewal of experimental license ———June—————.__ --—-Six  Months——, —_—_——June————_. ,——Six Months——, —__——J une——_—— ——Six Months——, ——June——_,,_ -———-Six Months——, power companies to their cus- 
W2XCU, Wired Radio. Inc., Newark, N. J..| preight ean 1630 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 | tomers, so that residential 
Seema) Gf. axnerimentel lincpse. Preight revenue . $ at Ts $6.208.903 $33,589,169 $39,166,466 $922,025 $1,208,819 $6,090,436 $7,978,114 $1,667,067 $1,883,638 $11,397,694 $12,661,345 $2,228,380 $2,883,754 $12,994,727 $16,966,764 electricity that cost $1 in 1914 
W3XT, American Telephone & Telegraph | potel eoerating revenue 5 eante 63,998 3,885,723 4,681,714 150,428 204,516 962,534 1,367,237 236,380 310.029 1.109.950 1,472,128 301,566 435,336 1.835.070 2.660.378 iat Game 
Co., Lawrenceville, N. J., renewal of special] potal oheratine <a 6,779,181 8,138,046 — 40,998,139 48,064,308 1,196,802 1,560,169 7,783,612 10,267,354 2,122,040 2.416.700 13,606,463 15,327,558 2.791.424 3,624,045 16,580,901 21,506,996 now costs 71 cents or less. 
experimental license Total operating expenses ........... 5,459,318 6,347,444 32,547,490 39,212,255 1111:762 1,478,718 + ——7.208,565 9,006,381 1,778,867 1,914,675 10,280,350 11,445,817 2'277.324 —-2:547.336 —-13.066.443 15,998,990 atte aa aia 
pases ont 2 ie et railway operating income ...... 792,929 1,359,152 «5,714,689 «6,055,699 “166.445 $211,157 951,389 *446,172 *9:229 130,381 1,040,793 —:1,581,332 73,360 610,195 = 1,094,578 = 2,951,211 enema aa ae 
4 . ‘ z + | ft , 
Minnesota Bankers Asked Northern Pacific Co. Chicago and North Western Ry. Co. Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Ry. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. | nual use during the same pe- 
: ; ———June———_.,__ -——Six Months—, ——June————,_ -———-Six Months——, ——J une—____,_ -———Six Months——, ——J une——__ -—— Six Months——, riod from 268 to 550 kilowatt 
To Discuss Bond Buying : 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 pose! 
) Freight revenue ..... $4,384,184 $5,162,513 $24,987,097 $30,049,960 $6,810,794 $8,240,423 $38,780,858 $47,070,933 $1,243,312 $1,533,620 $7,350,008 $9,504,643 $6,780.376 $7,704,105 $37,918,390 $45,264,753 | 
; Sr. PAUL, Minn., July 30, | Passenger revenue : 705,004 981,291 2,835,676 «$3,972,147 1.576.238 2.049.587 «7,726,499 +~——-9,901,579 241,000 316,305 1.204.924 1,628,438 920,991 1,304,610 5.456.306 —_7.787,608 ike ce damneelin\ alacicia 
: : “" + July 30.} Total operating revenue ..:......... 5,647,057 6,876,441 30,848,028 37,876,576 9'422/248 11,633,149 52,404,828 64,201,034 1.650.437 2,021,239 9.407.550 «12,097,365 8.512.721 9,955,350 48,141,684 58,845,113 etnias tah Kacchedatl iia, 
J. N. Peyton, Minnesota Banking Com- | Total operating expenses ........... 4,574,570 5,374,825 27,606,190 32,729,622 7,478,914 9,013,236 43,611,662 52,312,763 1,386,352 1,703,626 8.419.965 10,182,145 6,166,505 7,516,080 36,771,272 45,875,135 y' 
missioner, has announced that he has in. | Net railway operating income |..... 678,769 1,103,007 ~—:1,134:769 "3,005,348 970,785 1,761,807 «3,093,872 «6,195,784 104,882 152,265 5,738 840,380 1,387,862 1,496,120 5,731,424 6,989,851 tein hea eon reduced 6.4% in 
vited all State cers a g ° ; “ | e last three years. The Sys- 
ing at which ee eee ne nas. Grand Trunk Western R. R. Seaboard Air Line Ry. Oregon-Washington R. R. & Nav. Co. Texas & New Orleans R. R. tem's customers increased 
a 3 Ses e dis rice sis Months—, —june——— Six Months ——~ —June———_—., -—-Six Months—— aseerennres: na. Sent their use 17.3% during the 
F ‘ . ; ais ‘ ‘ 1931 1930 : 1931 1930 1931 1930 : : 
The meeting will be held in the House} Preight revenue -.....s..esseeeeeeey $1,553,964 $1,878,808 $9,691,952 $12,879,547 $2,905,184 $3,001,668 $19,602,439 $20,892,544 $1,372,487 $1,562,373 $7,821,872 $9,308,361 $3,394,455 $3,818,706 $18,228,019 $23,845,523 same period. 
chamber of the State Capitol, starting at | Passenger revenue ooo eee ere ce. 119.586 206,980 654.454 966,675 261,661 353,200 2,674,449 3,559,716 185,258 238.572 869,132 1,128,092 478.653 121.789 3.010.929 4.450.061 Seliehaes titan & 9-395? 
10 a. m. Tuesday, Aug. 11, and continu- Total nneretine een rete eeeeeees 1.832.048 2.387.001 11,100,288 14,843,148 3,481,638 3,683,835 a. 37 teh 1,772,501 2,000,616 9.792.085 11,575,503 4.258.298 aoe 33.731 638 a. cee-sat | phone ing aaa 
ing through the afternoon. Net railway operating income ...... *47 89° ‘180. : : 11,909,170 3,026,590 3,038,403 19.858. 871,679 1,487,819 1,684,555 8,872,537 10,005,531 “447. ‘375. 686. "2'226.45¢ or write for Circular G2: 
5! \ snenae 47.89: *180, "45 7,74; 7 * 7 ‘ 514 686 396 2,226,456 
ileal te four sreciaiists en bonds 3 669 458.998 1,046,310 163,908 344,924 2,283,814 «3,667,742 12,108 36.748 801,769 *117,583 447,639 375.5 oe + 
on the program, Mr. Peyton announced. Lehigh Valley R. R. Wabash Ry. Union Pacific R. R. Co, Norfolk & Western Ry. (ieneral Uuli Secu u 
They “ye talk - Sen ais ome | Be ts et oe co———TNeecdien  -aaiik Monihiea—., Fe agit Months eet Months——— nues 
cerning buying of bonds by banks, he said,! Freight revenue , 19 3 9: 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 31 1930 1931 193 
but will not represent any sales organi- PeOME DE FOVOHUD «0s sersencsssscasere $3,500,166 $4,287,942 $22,464,101 $25,361,922 $3,698,316 $4,113,402 $21,751,302 $27,204,701 $5,479,546 $5,530,596 $34,239,078 $35,159,582 $6,494,153 $7,655.256 $36,367,781 $47,240,190 | Incorporated 
ates ’ Rcea te SPa tn meena tsneeNe 366,161 527,698 2.154.608 2.832'862 363,999 529.279 2,088,561 2,881,154 1.032.573 1.338.798 4.817.453 «6,131,325 240,669 345,434 1,388,154 —_2,047,995 61 Broadway, New York 
oa Bee ert. ; ee fe ar lhe, le 4,238,141 5,276,504 26.790.488 + —-30.733.735 4,390,482 5,045,774 25,772,049 32.358.256 7.225.417 7.794.939 43,158.589 45,943,656 7.026.458 8.317.560 39,274,393 51,163,864 , 
e meeting is a part of an educational | net raitway operasing income... 3.394.710 4,048,908 ~=—-21'542'570-24'646.918 3,514,686 4.034.219 20,813,177 25,364,096 5.632.050 §.920,291 31,987,445 34,168,062 4.241.086 4,918,961 25,718,371 31,275,868 
beserem the State Department is pursu-}__ i i aie 437,132 788,739 2,853,221 «3,705,572 203,208 443,650 1,365,106 3,341,078 822,140  1,064.627 6,032,781 6,926,741 2'293,346 2,803,532 10,087,685 15,897,071 e 
mg, Mr. Peyton explained. *Deficit 
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‘ Senge — - = ainsi — — 
actory Activity Financial Condition of epartment Store ‘rade and industry hecede Bank Resources 
] e e e 
‘ladelhi FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS Sales Decli In St. Louis Reserve District I : 
n liade P 1a ales vecine : ncrease urine 
6 é As of July 29. Made Public July 32 —_—_—_—_——-—"—— M TI S ] D li e e 
The daily average volume of Federal tary gold stock and $5,000,000 in Treasury | I D ll A or . = 7 y M 
District Reduce reserve bank credit outstanding oe red | currency, adjusted. | n a as rea e var ns ec igs Occur red, Ac ear In aine 
| week ended July 29, as reported by the; Holdings of discounted bills declined | p 
itr | Federal Ry ig ae ane siege — $11,000,000 at the Federal Reserve Bank silane ica cording to Federal Survey | 
° ° | e Federa eserve Board was i i s F ‘ - Fk ‘ = 
Strength Shown in Prices | $38,000,000. a decrease of $15,000,000 com-| et New York $%,000000 cach at Adanta| Commercial Loans Show is cite ibn dele sieicteaaladtiaee ae is Returns Filed With State 
© vith the preceding week and an) j . Ee 7 ST. Ss, » July — Bus. cents per bushel, with the higher a e 
Since Early June, States |{icrease of $4,000,000 compared with the [reserve banks. “The System's holdings of | Slight Increase for Month industry in the ‘igntn, Federal Reserve figure having disappeared shortly after, Claim Total Deposits of 
i : : ; : 3 : wea eo is rs arvesting commenced. = ~ 
Federal Reserve Bank im, ‘°esPonding week in 1930. ills bought in open market were practi = Of June, Says Federal Re- july. showed somewhat more than the | At an average of 85 cents per bushel) 220,622,355 for Period 
Mo thly Bulleti mn July 0 , ‘States bonds increased $17,000,000 and serve Bank usual seasonal decline, according to the | the producers would realize approximately Of 12M h 
: f Pee See senator he week, Tene. eS holdings of Treasury notes and certifi- : _ |monthly review of the Federal Reserve | $20,426,000. On a basis of the average visbahoancat 
$3,000, or the week. is increase cor- of Eh : B —_— |Bank of St. Louis, released for publica- | Winter wheat price in 1929 and 1930, which 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 30.—Industrial responds with an increase of $41,000,000 | C0 ceepentively = $3,000,000 and $14, Dattas, Texas, July 30.—Commercial tion as of July 30. | according to the Government's estimate Aucusta, Me., July 30. 
activity in the Third Federal Reserve) it) unexpended capital funds, nonmember | ““""™ **“* eel 4 loans of reserve city banks in the eleventh! The monthly summary of business con- | Was .854 cents, this year’s crop would re-| Trust companies, savings banks and 
District continues at a seasonally low level | deposits, etc., offset in part by decreases Resources and liabilities of the 12 Fed-| Federal Reserve District showed a slight | ditions follows in full text: | turn $48,809,000 to its raisers. losn and building associations in Maine 
and is substantially below that of other|of $14,000,000 in money in circulation and|eral reserve banks combined on July 29) increase between June 10 and July 8, ac-| Business and industry in the Eighth| Thus, from what might be expected all increased their resources during the 
years, according to the business review | $17,000,000 in member bank reserve bal-/and July 22, 1931, and July 30, 1930, in cording to the monthly business review | Distirct during June and the first half| from average experience of the two pre-| year ended June 30, 1931, according to re- 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Philadel-| ances and increases of $2,000,000 in mone- thousands of dollars, were as follows: of the Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas, of July showed somewhat more than the ceding years, farmers’ income is cut $29,- turns filed with the Bank Commissioner, 
phia, released for publication as of July 30. RESOURCES 7-29-31 7-22-31 7-30-30 released for publication as of July 30. usual seasonal decline. Closing down of | 373,000 on the item of Winter wheat alone.| Sanger N. Annis, showing their condition 
Output of manufactures declined more} Gold with Federal reserve agents ..........2..eeceeee eee 2,058,539 2,003,339 1,553,214 Distribution Quiet numerous plants for inventorying and re- The volume of retail trade in June, as at the close of business on that date. 
—_ usual in June, the xeview reports,| Gold redemption fund with United States Treasury 29,983 29,084 36,814 Tae Caren einer et Wins bes pairs, suspension of operations at cer- gg te in sales of department stores in Assets and liabilities of the 43 trust 
and showed little change early in July. perm ean 2.088! 2,032.42 1,590.0: Strict summary siness -\tain coal, lead, and zinc mines, and re-|the principal cities of the district, was). i.e i : 99 . 
Building operations have expanded some-| Goiq settlement fund with Federal Reserve Board ...... 7.496 = geg.oit ~—-’gg9.700 | ditions follows in full text: leases for vacations, with or without pay, | 5.3 per cent smaller than during the same Soman with $ui4.298494 on June 30, 
what, it is shown, but awards for new! Gold and gold certificates held by banNKS .........eeseeeere 944,536 928,913 825,254| General quietude prevailed in both resulted in a further decreas: in employ-| month last year and 6 per cent below 1030" Saving s de nosits {1 trust companies 
construction have declined, although in| saan aa 3.404.347 3,004,982 | WOlesale and retail channels of distribu- | ment | Ste May total this year. nereased from $110.350,353 to $16,019,005 
July there was a large gain in contracts Total Spe eee ors ene eeeeeeneeeeenses Cee eeeeeereoeees sri pe <r ane are aaa tion during June. Sales of department Production in a number of important For the first half of this year the vol- Undivided rOntA I o 6 alent decrease, 
for building streets and highways. Reserves other than gold ......+.0+. PAPAS EOS ETAE SEM ESE REN ES jadeciioe As _____ | stores in larger centers reflected a sea-| lines, no.ably in the iron anv stcel, and| ume was 11.6 per cent less than for the a aie = ys 30. 1931 Sales $7,085,- 
, Coal mining has fallen off lately, ac- Total reserves pala Tae iain ats secese 3:618,563 3,597,951 3,178,188 sonal decline of 16 per cent as compared | building .:vaterial categories, was at the | first six months of 1930. Combined sales 651 - rrared ith $7,141 137 — "June 
cording to the review. Retail sales meas- Boareserve cash seid CSE ch Ceaa RS REN ESTERS 40400) 40605 sie ied 79,086 78,899 68,210 | to May, and were 11 per cent smaller than | :owest rate this year. Due to the ex-| of wholesaling and jobbing lines in- 30 1980. Satie “oe aoe three small trust’ 
ured up to expectations in June, it is ited : : 2 wale nm, in June, 1930. The recession in most re- tremely hot weathe: prevailing ii: the last | vestigated showed a decrease in June of | Qo ponies w beige 
stated, but have declined in July, as is ate eit ‘aan SOvErnnIONS besrepaeunanienedat ai aKe san aa sean porting lines of wholesale trade was|half of June and early this month, aj|12 per cent as compared with the same preg sighs ny Ae eee fam 
customary. Business at wholesale is said ane agate ~_——— greater than the seasonal average and|jnumber of plants which ordinarily re-| month in 1930, and the total was 16 per | 47 or 43. The number of savings de= 
to be comparatively quiet, and sales to ROSAS MLE MSCOUDUBE Cig acs sass cdeeeseeedssresisnces 183,036 181.602 197,101 sales continued considerably lower than opcr shortly after he Independence Day | cent smaller than in May this year; for soul tors ineneand from 273.764 to a6 768 
have decreased since last month. oe ol vcueaaie aaeeekens ""**** serene te eeeeees 66,536 67,033 eli in the corresponding month a year ago,| holiday, have remained idle, and will not| the first six months this year a decrease oe the muniker of; demand depositors 
. Banking Situation MEME Riess ners esa set sey ohuers das Gia gu sWSava caverns 206.723 189.946 49.714 Yet the comparison was slightly more fa- | resume operations fore une middle of Of 147 per cent under the same period | from 129,446 to 130,576. 
Member banks report declines in loans| Treasury notes 200000000000: 43,242 46.242 276.897 ; Vorable than was shown in May. August. in 1930 was shown. recente ype chan i 
to customers and in holdings of Govern- SPUN BIE UES: oes icirnn 60s osesuerenevsetences oe 428,012 441,713 249,757 Reports indicate that merchants are ad- Not all branches of industry declined, _Charges to checking accounts in June és nae ae ee sour backs ee 
ment securities during the past five weeks. Total United States Government securities ........... ~ 677.977 678.001 576.368 Hering to the cautious policy of making | however, production of boots and shoes, were 4 per cent larger than in May, but bined assets and liabilities increased from 
Borrowings from the reserve bank have) Other securities .. Sean Seas se 7.246 7.174 7323 \replacements as consumer demand arises | textiles, beverages, certain food prod-| 17.6 per cent smaller than in June, 1930. $126,843.439 to $131 631 504 Their deposits 
continued light, and the reserve ratio has Mite elie ik contin —— - with the result that new orders are in| ucts and some seasonal lines showed . amount of savings accounts tear aod, ne eee a eee 
averaged above 87 per cent. Money rates,| nue from foreign banks 0. wt 033,810 911,554 ' small quantity and represent mostly fill-in | moderate to fair increases as compared | July 1 was a shade lower than 30 days) oa’ the number of ‘depositors increased 
the review reveals, have fluctuated little. | Federal reserve notes of other banks ..................... 16.364 15.862 18.912 Merchandise. Collections were seasonally | with the preceding 30 days. and a year carlier. from 222.297 to 223.718. There are 32 sav- 
The section dealing with manufacturing | Uncollected items .......... Sits ch owenee Feccacerveeni's 415,289 448.044 510.430 | Slow, but an improvement was noticeable Taken as a whole a_ more favorable; The volume of freight handled by rail- pers hanks i Maine : 
follows in full text: RE ONAN © ail e'w as 064.5 40akinnaedenahavcsseees 58.915 58,913 59.584 in some areas. showing was made in distribution than |Troads in this district continued in . 36 1} sg i b ildi iati 
ne aeeat: for Simnitactiies semecta All other resources ........... Cesc eevee eeeececcccecseceses 28,071 26,939 14.037 Be = in production. The hot spell had a stim- | Siderably s.saller volume than a year and iuneutaae the cae i ae "nn oe 
the usual seasonal quiet, sales having de- Total resources .........ccccsceceees svsedeee seesecuess SASL EOD 5.161.143 4.761.621 Heavy Acte Yields ulating effect on the demand for Summer two years ccrher. There was a further! veo. Their coabined ae. ana “Habile 
clined further since the middle of last LIABILITIES . . . ' ~~ A significant feature of the Depart- | goods, notably men’s and women’s clothes, | recession in ine amount of merchandise it : ; increased fr 24 30 382 t 25 
month. Prices since early June have. Federal reserve notes in actual circulation .........4- 1,735,501 1,730,752 «1,335,141. Ment of Agriculture’s July 1 report was electric fans, and all descriptions of va- and imiscellaneous freight hauled, 933.541. The number of ane 1 Ide 7 = 
shown strength, fluctuating less than in| Deposits: . ian ,.| the large prospective production of food cation and outing supplies. substantiai decreases were noted in prac- | creaced from 29 969 to 28.444. oe 
many months past. Stocks of finshed , ne ell no gulalaguatdata ere me a 2.415.285 and feed crops in States attached to this) A good volume of reordering in these tically all other classifications, including = aera eee oe 
products have declined further and are! Foreign bank .....-..--.----. 100.435 58.481 “e434 cistrict due both to the larger acreage lines was reported by wholesalers and/srain and giain products. The smaller ps a. 
noticeably smaller than a year ago. Un- Other deposits ..... 26,043 26,732 21006 and heavy per acre yields. From the jobbers, part of which they were unable volume of l.vestock handled, according to pating due dates in order to take advan- 
filled orders, while decreasing somewhat ian ahcnenii tare noreeaed 7 — | standpoint of physical production, the to fill because of depleted stocks. Dis- officials of certain roads, reflects tage of cash discounts. Creditors in less 
in the aggregate, have been on the in-| peferred aveliabilty iene aaaene srs red farmers’ program of diversification hasjtribution of automobiles in the district,| measure competition of trucks. favorable cash position are not meeting 
crease in wool fibers and manufactures,| Capital paid in .......... 7,449 166.796 169.716| been very successful and has provided according to dealers reporting to this For the country as a whole loading of their obligations so promptly, and whole-’- 
leather products, paper, cement, and lum-| Surplus ........ 0.0... es. 274 626 276.936 | the farmers with ample food and feed for} bank, recorded a good increase in June revenuc freight for the first 27 salers report an increasing number of ac- 
ber; they continued, howeevr, smaller All other liabilities 13.514 15,150 | home consumption. While the prevailing over May, though volume continued be- this year, or to July 4, totaled 19,647,863 tual losses and requests for extensions. 
than a year ago. Total liabilities ... 5,151,809 5.161.143 a Talent low prices for agricultural products mean low the corresponding period a year ago. | ©ars, against 23,392,629 cars ior the In sections where early fruits and vege- 
Factory employment in this district as Ratio of total reserves to deposit and Federal reserve note PeETEs 761,621 Jow returns for the surplus above home In all lines investigated, mid-year in-| responding period in 1930, and 26,528,096/| tables have been marketed, country re- 
in the country was 3 per cent and pay) liabilities combined PARRGhe ENE 84.3°; 84.37 83.5%, | requirements, the large supplies will be a ventories were considerably below the | cars in 1929. The St. Louis Terminal | tailers and banks have experienced im- 
rolls 6 per Genk aisaiier in dune aan if bag on bills purchased for foreign cor- ies coun material aid in holding down the cost of | average during the past several years, ! Railway Association, which handles provement in collections. In the Winter- 
May, Se GaMDatiNGn With. & YORT BGO, €M=| Pann anndlitcn Af eackie ccnectine oscchkee tuck, 253,578 298,111 478.027, production during the coming year. The/and no noticeable deviation has taken|turchange for 28 connecting lines, inter-; wheat areas farmers are preoccupied with 


ployment was 18 per cent and pay rolls 
30 per cent smaller; they were also less 
® by 25 and 41 per cent respectively than in 
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The condition of weekly reporting member banks in the central reserve cities of 
New York and Chicago, on July 29 and July 22, 1931, and July 30, 1930, were as fol- 
lows, the figures being in millions of dollars: 








| Deposits Reduced 


June, 1929. Part-time work increased, NEW YORK 7-29- 7-22- 7-30- 
7-29-31 7-22-31 7-30-30 
and the demand for workers by employers Loans and investments—total .......... eeeeeccccece 7,752 7.712 8.202 
@ declined sharply. Loans—total ie — 
The output of manufactures decreased| ~ “CCC i a a ___ 5,060 _ 5,083 __ 6.050 
more than usual for the second month, so} On securities .........005 2 2.71: 586 
: 2.685 2,712 3,586 
“ ; All other 
that in June our index was the lowest in) y.ecchéents—total 2.375 2,381 2.464 
the past nine years. The most pronounced ia ape oat kc ii Gan ae apc atatich cad halls 2.692 2.619 2,152 
curtailment occurred in leather products,| United States Government securities ..... 1,629 1587 “1.122 
transportation equipment, radio and musi- | | Other securities see eeeeescecseccoues 1053 1032 1990 
cal instruments, and metal products, while Reserve with ee ene aoe 871 886 826 
the smallest reductions were noted in net demand ‘danosite vaveee adseses 42 42 zy 
foods, chemical and allied products to-| Time deposits ........ oo “AEH pie 
bacco, and paper and printing. EN NEES EELS ELON ANTE TSN 66 "23 36 
Productive activity was 21 per cent lower , Due from banks ........ccecceeer ees ceeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeees 80 102 93 | 
. ’ pe Due to banks 1,180 2 7 
an the first SIX months of this year than Borrowings from Federal reserve bank Ps epbalineihe panna Acti : ic a"8 
last and was 11 per cent lower than in the’ Loans on securities to brokers and dealers: . see 
last six months of 1930. Metals, trans- | POF GWH SOCOUME oo cissces crensss 1,002 1,033 1,669 
portation equipment, building materials, Ad — ¢ see banks .. 219 215 745 
redio and musical instruments showed ex- Py <SPAN OSA ASE DEALER SRA 898s 169 168 814 
ceptionally large recessions from a year Total 1.390 1.416 3 298 
ago, while the decline in the activity of natn isieeeagatig ‘ euiiaatan 
textiles, tobacco, and chemical and allied a cenens 976 1,001 2.618 
products industries showed least reduc- ern tee Leer te 414 415 610 
tions. CHICAGO 
: 5s ; fy ; , a 836 , 45 
The decline in textile activity during 108s and investments—total ........ seeeccecessecccscsess 1,83 1,847 P 2,045 
June was due principally to the | es Pee OE Re OPS 1,273 1,274 1,605 
e cf operation of silk mills. Takings of wool . = nee canoe 
, fibers also dropped more than usual, al- On securities [puaepevabes tases areerekasdneektapevenepeenss 7 a >» 
} j ” - , ‘ "AVRe other . e 547 7 
though in July there has been improve dntaatnnantectacal 563 373 440 
ment in the demand for wool and its Ss aeeatioel 
manufactures. Business in cotton goods United States Government securities 331 340 195 
and carpets and ruczs held more than its, , Other securities ......... Stents eee eeeeee aoe os 265 
ground considering the time of the year. peeve. Tan Teen vemeve Teak suugnsnesee sites a oy os 
Metal Production | Net demand deposits ......eeeeeeeeeeecesececeneeeeers ecco 1,189 1,181 1,303 
In the metal group, the output of steel andl n rorgy REED tte taveeeeeeseeeecseerecrcceaeeeesececes oe — se 
works and rolling mills showed a further Due from banks ...........2.seeeeeeeeee. Bee Ana gies 175 170 152 
unusual Geciing, While GhAt Gf Pig STOR) ne 60 hemks oocossccccccccsscccsenctectecesccusccenscence 311 317 338 
and iron castings increased somewhat! Borrowings from Federal reserve bank ...........ccceeeeee 1 1 2 
after allowance is made for seasonal 







changes. Electrical apparatus continued 
downward for the secohd month when 
seasonal changes are estimated. Rather 
sharp reductions were reported in oper- 
ating schedules of plants making automo- 
bile bodies and parts, motor vehicles and 
shipbuilding. 

The hide and leather market is fairly 
strong. The demand for sole and kid 
leather has increased lately. Prices of 
hides and leather have advanced. Stocks 
held by tanneries have declined in the 
month but were larger than a year ago. 
The output of local tanneries and shoe 
factories during June, however, declined, 
the drop being exceptionally pronounced 
in production of shoes. 

Some seasonal improvement occurred in 





Mr. Hurley to Study 
Conditions in Philippines 






(Continued from Page 1.) 
upon questions that arise from time 
time in connection with these subjects. 
Plans of the Department of War call 
for the abandonment in whole or in part 
of 53 posts scattered throughout the coun- 
try, in keeping with President Hoover's 
economy program and influenced as well, 
it was said, by reasons of military effi- 
ciency. The total appraised value of the 
posts proposed for disposal 

at about $22,000,000. 
Regarding his trip to 





to 
















30 years, but also various problems con- 
cerning the Philippine government. He 





cement were substantially smaller in the 







































is estimated 


the Philippine 





U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


—- July 28. Made Public July 30, 1931- 


Receipts 
Customs receipts 


one $859,310.91 
Internal-revenue receipts: 


SONG SOE uo cc acesessnans 272,714.56 
Miscellaneous internal rev- 

enue ‘ : “ee . 1,674 .846.53 

Miscellaneous receipts 928,909.95 

| Total ordinary receipts $3,735,781.95 


Public debt receipts 
Balance previous day 


$51,979, 260.00 
300 634,945.13 






the output of ice cream, sugar, and in yejands, Secretary Hurley said that Total ve $356,349,987.08 
the slaughtering of animals. Production , ; ‘ : “the ox ; 
af aide dine Uneenned th ;,| 1t not only concerned the question Expenditures 
I 7 fore more than usual, of Philippine independence, which has! General expenditures .. $6,593,147.55 
though it remained smaller than @ year jeen under discussion for approximately , Interest on public debt . 123,160.09 
ago. Both production and shipments of 7 Refunds of receipts ....+. 259,894.26 


Panama Canal 23,333.96 











STATE BANKING 

















area of cotton in cultivation on July 1, 
according to the Department of Agricul- 
ture, 1s considerably less than a year ago, 
the reduction ranging from 8 per cent in 
Texas to 17 per cent in Oklahoma and 
Arizona. Late reports indicate that the 
|crop, although still somewhat late, is in 
fair to good condition in most sections of 
the district. The recent rains have 
greatly stimulated the growth of plants, 


place in the policy of purchasing only for | charged 188,872 loads in June, 
immediate requirements. Advance busi- 
ness of wholesalers, jobbers and manufac- 
turers on July 1 was in smaller volume 
than on any similar date in recent years. 
The trend of commodity prices continued 
downward. 

Sentiment in the country, which im- 


proved markedly in May and June under | “enger 


Juie, 1930 


interchange amounted to 


the first uine days of July, 1930. 
traffic of the reporting 


against 
186,779 loads in Muy and 206,305 loads in 


During the first nine days of July 
48,951 

against 55,529 cars during the correspond- 
ing time in June and 62,388 cars during 


roads 


harvest and in numerous instances have 
postponed paying their bills. 

Spottiness in collection results is noted 
by retailers in the large centers. Absence 
of numerous creditors on vacations has 
adversely affected retail collections in the 
cities. Questionnaires addressed to repre- 
; sentative interests in the several lines 


in| scattered through the district showed the 


impetus of splendid crop prospects, has | June decreased 22 per cent as compared | following results: 
but have been conducive to the propaga-| been dashed considerably since July 1 by; with the same month last year. Esti-} Percentage 
tion and spread of insects. The increased the sweeping decline in prices of. wheat | mated tonnage of the Federal Barge Line | Ex. Good Fair Poor 
insect activity is now the most serious and other farm products. Bumper yields| between St. Louis and New Orleans in| June, 1931......... <a 16.5 69.0 145 
potential danger to cotton during the of wheat, corn, oats and certain fruits | June was 86,000 tons, against 99,901 tons; May, 1931.......... 0 104 76.1 13.5° 
current season. and vegetables are forecast in the De-|in May, and 140,176 tons in June, 1930. | June, 1930..........1.0 13.2 629 229 


partment of Agriculture’s July 1 report. | 

The past month witnessed a substantial 
seasonal reduction in the deposits of mem- 
ber banks. The combined daily average of 
net demand and time deposits declined to | 
$775,035,000 during June, which was $21,- 
840,000 less than the May average, and 
$72,011,000 below the average for June, | 
1930. Federal reserve bank loans to mem- | 
| ber banks reflected a net increase of ap- 
proximately $500,000 between June 15 and 
July 15. While some liquidation was ob- 
tained from banks in the wheat growing | 
territory, it was more than offset by the 
demand from banks in other agricultural 
sections. The commercial loans of re- 
serve city banks, for the first time since 
last Fall, showed a slight increase between 
June 10 and July 8 and these banks added 
materially to their investments during the 
same period. In.some centers there was an 
easing of rates on commercial and com- 
modity loans. 

There was a noticeable recession in con- 
struction activity during the past month. 
The valuation of building permits issued 
at principal cities during June was 26 per 
cent lower than in either the previous 
month or the corresponding month last 
year. The production and shipments of 
cement from Texas mills were somewhat 
larger than in May, and production was 
considerably larger than in June, 1930. | 
Shipments, however, showed a slight de- 
cline from a year ago. 


| FOREIGN EXCHANGE | 


As of July 30 


crop of about 383,000,000 bushels is pre- isting during the past several 
dicted for corn. Initial prices paid farm- 
ers for their wheat ranged from 30 cents 
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New York, July 30.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today has certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
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Reports relative to collections through- | 

For this district the Winter wheat yield | out the district during the past 30 days| eral Reserve District in June, according to 
is estimated at 58,360,000 bushels and a | reflected little change from conditions ex- Dun's, numbered 133, involving liabilities 
months. | of $2,615,417, against 104 failures in May, 
Strong accounts are meeting their obliga-| with liabilities of $3,148,548, and 104 dee 
tions promptly, in many instances antici- 





Commercial failures in the Eighth Fed- 


faults for a total of $1,778,914 in June, 1930. 





first half of this year than last; stocks | <*; a All other . 1,242,915.38 | rencies are as shown below: 
at the end of June declined slightly as edge 6 ee Se mal Total a he Bite $8,242.451.24 Austria( schilling) ......++e..- seseee 14.0384 aces : 
compared with a year ago. Such other 124 made his i ae : : Public debt expenditures .... 54.377.363.75 Belgium (belga) jeanaaneate 13.9580 132 KV transformer 
%  puilding materials as lumber, brick, paints nad made his investigations. Balance today fe ; 293,730,172.09 Bulgaria (lev) seseseceeseees 7167 bank and oil switches 
and varnishes, and hardware generally) Secretary Hurley called with Mr. - ——— - eta LEPORE) sscsees cores “2eeeeall of Public Service 
fell off further. The output of petroleum | Quezon at the White House on July 30 MES Annes caensn canes + $356,340,967.08 | england (pound) ......cccccccssees 4861815 | Company of Northern 
refineries showed seasonal gains from May, Who paid his respects to the President | Finland (markka) ......sscsessees . 2.5143 | Iliinois, at Niles Cene 
and in the case of gasoline and asphalt, before sailing for the Philippines. In readiness to accept complete independence France (franc) wecsseveceessnana . a oo | ter, Lilinois, 
the level was higher than a year ago. Commenting upon the question of inde-| even without any economic tie-up with Germany (reichsmark) «..+++++++. so 23.958 
e 5 d M said th h od Greece (drachma) ....++.+. eeereees . 1.2930 
Output of electric power decreased more Pendence, Mr. Quezon sai at the rh the United States. He expressed it as his Hungary (pengo) ......-ceseceeeeeee 17.4454 
than customary but was a trifle larger cent demonstrations on the part of Fili- : : ai sould | 2tal¥. (lira)... we seeeens noedetan + 5.2317 
than in June, 1930. The consumption of Pinos during receptions to Senators Hawes ; OWN personal opinion that anything would | Netherlands (guilder) ........+0+ » 40.3058 | 
electrical energy by industries, on the! ‘Dem.), of Missouri and Pittman (Dem.),|be better for the Philippines than the er pesos) yaetate sna ORS 7 Loney | 
other hand, declined, more than usual Of Nevada. in the Philippines showed a| present uncertainty regarding its status. portugal (eseudo) o.oo 4'4150 “ MPANY , NORTHERN” 
after a rather sharp increase in May. - a ———————————————— Rumania (leu) ....-++sseseseeeceeee 5938 J -RVIC MPAN PF oN 
ee tatene teraneatc : T Spain (peseta) .....ceveeeccecreceee 9.0338 T 1914 PUBLIC SERVICE CO A O . B ‘ 
° e e Sweden (krona) ....-ccseeseses 26.7522 t - , 1 HIC 2 4 
r . r 5 oe S y > ‘ 3 a 
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rotecting Owners of Taxicabs 
From Insurance Losses + + + 





Regulations Made by New York Department 
In Effort to Prevent Insolvency of Compa- 
nies Handling This Type of Business 





By GEORGE §. VAN SCHAICK 


Superintendent of Insurance, State of New York 


REVAILING conditions of the insurance 
business relating to taxicabs and other 
motor vehicies for hire present serious 

problems. 


The insurance of taxicabs and all public 
conveyances used in the transportation of 
passengers for hire was made compulsory by 
the Highway Law in 1922. The act was one 
of the first motor vehicle compulsory insur- 
ance acts in the United States. It became 
effective July 1, 1922. 


+ + 


From the very first serious problems have 
arisen in the handling of this business. Com- 
petitive abuses, rebating and abnormal ac- 
quisition cost have combined to make this 
branch of the insurance business one of the 
most difficult problems which has come to 
the attention of the Insurance Department. 
These problems have been equally trouble- 
some to the Department and companies 
alike. 


Failure of companies specializing in this 
line of the insurance business has been out of 
proportion to the failure of other types of in- 
surance carriers. The number of failures of 
companies specializing in this field in the 
last nine years indicates the existence of an 
abnormal defect. These failures have to an 
extent nullified the aim and effectiveness of 
this compulsory coverage. 


The statute intended that to a certain 
specified extent the public should have abso- 
lute protection from the negligent operation 
of motor vehicles carrying passengers for 
hire. In the case of one failure it is esti- 
mated that:on the day of the failure there 
were in the files of that company more than 
30,000 pentiing claims and suits of claimants 
who had sustained injuries in motor vehicle 
accidents. Not only is it the general pub- 
lic which suffers seriously but the vehicle 
owners and back of them the vehicle manu- 
facturers. All these sustain extensive lasses 
when the insurance obligation is not fulfilled. 

It is evident that attention should be paid 
to the fundamental causes leading to this 
abnormal number of failures. In the other 
field of compulsory insurance, inaugurated by 
this State, effective in workmen’s compensa- 
tion cases, the experience has been far dif- 
ferent. A study and comparison of the prac- 
tices and business methods of companies do- 
ing each of these classes of business throw 
considerable light upon why in one class of 
compulsory insurance the record is creditable 
while in the other it is the reverse. 

One power which is specifically given to 
the Superintendent of Insurance is a control 
of the premium charges in this class of in- 
surance. The Superintendent of Insurance 
has power to approve such rates as adequate 
for the risks to which they respectively apply. 
These rates must also be reasonable. Al- 
though the statute is silent as to any control 
by the Department over acquisition cost, it 
is fundamental that the adequacy and rea- 
sonableness of any rate must depend upon 
the operating costs of the company adopting 
it. It is therefore obvious that in exercising 
the power of passing upon rate adequacy 
and reasonableness the Superintendent of 
Insurance must direct his attention to the 
troublesome problem of acquisition cost. If 
any other course were to be pursued acquisi- 
tion cost would be a variable matter. In such 
case the adequacy or inadequacy of rates 
might vary from day to day. 
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The power of the Department to hold 
companies to a basic acquisition cost has 
been disputed. Last year a number of com- 
panies asserted their right to fix acquisition 
cost as they saw fit. This has contributed in- 
evitably to the unsatisfactory dnd unhealth- 


Effect of daukdonia 
on Sales of 
Automobiles 





By 
Benjamin G. Eynon 
Commissioner of Motor 
Vehicles, Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania 


ONE will deny that automobile accidents, 
N regardless of their cause, create a cer- 

tain sales resistance, and in my opinion 
it simply remains for this resistance to grow 
té&’ a point where the public begins to look 
upon motor vehicles as death-dealing engines 
of destruction, and then where are we? 
Either we don’t have them, or the laws gov- 
erning their ownership and operation be- 
come so stringent that there is no pleasure 
or commercial benefit in owning them. 

Consider the appalling total of 1,992 lives 
lost in Pennsylvania in 1930—six a day—in 
motor traffic accidents, not to mention 39,245 
persons injured, and the enormous economic 
and property loss. What can the automobile 
dealer do to stem this rising tide? Just a 
few suggestions. 

The dealer, individually and through his 
local and State organizations, can continue 
to support proper remedial legislation and 
insist on its adequate enforcement. It has 
been demonstrated that when enforcement 
ceases or is curtailed the accident and death 
rates mount rapidly. ° 

The dealer can interest himself in local 
and state-wide safety movements, and assist 
actively in their promotion. He can spread 
the gospel of safety education beyond the 
confines of his own establishment, remem- 
bering that “accidents don’t happen—they 
are caused.” 

Will automobile dealers realize, perhaps 
too late, that discrimination tempered with 
judgment is the better part of sales? They 
cannot sell cars when people fear to ride in 
them, and the people will fear to ride as long 
as cars continue to be sold to irresponsible 
members of the community. The present 
effect of accidents on sales is almost negli- 
gible in so far as the individual dealer is 
concerned. Yet the time will come when 
the cumulative force of such abuses will de- 
liver a crushing blow to the industry. 


mr 


ful conditions which today exist and which 
the Department is determined shall cease. 


The excessive commissions and other ex- 
penses paid by a company for the acquiring 
of business is a tremendous drain upon the 
company’s funds. It is the result of keen 
competition for business. From the various 
conferences held with individuals connected 
with various companies it would seem to ap- 
pear that none of those charged with the re- 
sponsibility of managing these companies de- 
sire to pay excessive commissions. They 
seem to think they are forced to do so in 
order to protect their business from being 
raided by other companies. Every increase 
in acquisition cost affects the adequacy of 
the rates charged and is reflected in the 
financial structure of the company. 


+ + 


Not alone is the present problem concerned 
with the financial structure of the companies 
and improper practices affecting their finan- 
cial structure but in another way the pub- 
lic, which the compulsory law was supposed 
to protect, is made to suffer grave injustice. 
The loss-adjustment practices of some com- 
panies in this field are highly unsatisfactory. 
Abnormal cost in the acquisition of business 
inevitably means shaving of settlements. 

One particularly fraudulent practice is that 
of suggesting the pending insolvency of the 
insurance carrier in order to settle a claim 
at a reduced amount. The potency of the 
argument is great. Claimants and partic- 
ularly those of little means, with recent in- 
surance and banking disasters in mind, are 
peculiarly susceptible to the argument. The 
mere suggestion of such a possibility is often 
enough to frighten the claimant into the ac- 
ceptance of an inadequate amount greatly 
disproportionate to the value of his claim. 

This is one of the most reprehensible prac- 
tices which has come to my attention. It is 
a fraud on the public, perpetrated by com- 
panies under the jurisdiction of the Insur- 
ance Department. The statute providing 
for compulsory insurance of taxicabs was 
highly remedial and intended to give to the 
public a greatly needed protection, far dif- 
ferent than practically exists today. 

That in brief is the problem which con- 
fronts us. I have examined the law with 
care to find the powers of the Department. 
Companies issuing liability insurance policies 
to owners of motor vehicles as required by 
the provisions of the Highway Law are certi- 
fied by the Superintendent of Insurance to 
be not only solvent but responsible. 

I am not in agreement with those who say 
that the concern of the Department of In- 
surance is solely with the solvency of these 
companies. It is clear to me that responsi- 
bility implies more than mere financidl 
status. What good does a certificate of pres- 
ent solvency do the public if practices are 
indulgec in inevitably leading to future in- 
solvency? What good does a certificate of 
present solvency do the little claimant if he 
is forced and brow beaten into an inadequate 
settlement? A taxicab accident today, due 
to negligency in the operation of the car, 
calls for financial responsibility, not only to- 
day, but throughout the entire period of the 
future in which an action might be instituted 
and decided. 

+ + 


When the Legislature decreed that the 
Superintendent of Insurance should certify to 
the solvency and responsibility of companies 
I refuse to believe that it meant to confine 
the Superintendent to a feeble certificate of 
technical solvency. I can not believe that it 
blindly ignored the necessity of both proper 
structure and practices affecting ability to 
respond during the life of the obligations 
incurred. 

By every rule of common sense interpreta- 
tion the Legislature meant the Superintend- 
ent to investigate the trustworthiness of com- 
panies as well as financial condition. It 
clearly meant that if by investigation the 
Superintendent found technical solvency but 
also found fraudulent and unsound practices 
he should give the public protection by re- 
fusing to allow the company to continue its 
public imposition. 

To so interpret the statute relative to the 
certification of companies writing this class 
of business is in complete harmony with the 
policy of the Insurance Law which permits 
the liquidation of a company when its prac- 
tices make the continuation of its business 
hazardous to its policyholders and to the 
public, regardless of whether solvent or in- 
solvent. 

The word “responsible” carries with it the 
idea that the practices of the company so 
certified are in accord with honorable stand- 
ards of conduct and proper management. 
Responsibility means faithful performance of 
obligations. A solvent debtor who evades his 
just obligations is to my mind not a respon- 
sible person with whom to deal. It follows 
that the policy of the Department will be to 
refuse to certify as responsible any company 
which persists in practices that are illegal, 
unfair, fraudulent or have a tendency to im- 
pair its financial structure. Any such cer- 
tificate which shall have been granted will be 
revoked whenever the company holding the 
same shall be shown to indulge in such prac- 
tices. This policy of the Department is 
enunciated this time and under these cir- 
cumstances in order that there may be no 
lament when occasion arises to apply it. It 
is stated in words so plain and simple that 
there need not be the slightest misunder- 
standing. 

To meet the standard of responsibility 
which will be applied by the Superintendent 
of Insurance in giving certificates of sol- 
vency and responsibility, the following rules 
have been made by the Department: 
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(1) The dissemination of untrue informa- 
tion derogatory to an insurance carrier’s 
own financial condition whether by rumor, 
innuendo or statement, direct or indirect, is 
a fraudulent practice. The participation 
therein by officers, directors, or employes is 
regarded by the Department as misconduct. 
Any company indulging in such a practice 
or countenancing it will be deemed ;by the 
Department to be conducting a business that 
is hazardous to its policyholders and to the 
public. 

(2) It is deemed by the Department to be 








N JULY, 1921, the Bureau of Foreign 
I and Domestic Commerce in the De- 
partment of Commerce organized 
what are known as the Commodity Di- 
visions. They were developed upon rec- 
ognition of a necessity for closer con- 
tact with the trade. An efficient and 
highly specialized service was required 
if the full purpose of the Bureau was 
to be accomplished in aiding business. 
+ + 

Among these divisions was that of 
foodstuffs which embraces in its organi- 
zation a section devoted exclusively to 
grains, flour, feeds and seeds. It was 
equipped with a personnel who had ex- 
tended knowledge of and acquaintance 
with the industry. This was essential if 
the problems of the industry were to be 
understood and a proper approach made 
for their solution. 

There were inquiries reaching the Bu- 
reau respecting grain, flour, feed and 
seed in increasing numbers. They were 
indicative of the sentiment extant in 
the industry that an expanded market 
was essential. These inquiries, there- 
fore, sought information respecting trade 
opportunities, and these have continued 
to arrive at the Bureau in larger num- 
bers and covering a wider scope until 
last year there were in excess of 3,000 of 
them. 

As may naturally be supposed, the 
section was able to put the millers and 
dealers and others engaged in this par- 
ticular line of trade in touch with many 
valuable connections. But the personnel 
of the section realized from its constant 
contact with the industry it was not ful- 
filling its greatest possibility for service 
to the trade by merely helping it to find 
new markets or by bringing those who 
wanted to buy in touch with those who 
wanted to sell. ‘There was the possibil- 
ity of helping the industry and its com- 
ponent parts to save money. 

Among the inquiries that arrived in 
the section was that of a miller of feeds 
whose product was widely known in the 
domestic trade. He never had engaged 
in the export business, however, and 
frankly stated he knew nothing about it. 
Yet his output was growing so large that 
he proposed to enter the export trade 
and he suggested in a communication to 
the section that he could reach Argen- 
tina at low transportation costs and un- 
der other favorable conditions. 

+ + 


Of course, the section was not con- 
cerned as to which country the prospec- 
tive exporter sought to find a market 
but it was vitally concerned with show- 
ing the correspondent that Argentina 
was not the market for his product. Ar- 
gentina is a grazing country, strictly, 
and there was so little market for feed 
that it is doubtful if the miller could 
have disposed of one cargo in a year. 

Then, there is another incident where 
the section was able to help a prospec- 
tive exporter, a flour miller. He had 
been advised that South Africa would 
provide a market. But he had no agent 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


FINDING FOREIGN MARKETS 
FOR FLOUR, GRAIN AND SEED 





Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce Also Inter- 
ested in Promoting Trade in This Country 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 
modity industries. The present series deals with cereals and flour. 


By FELIX T. POPE 


‘Grain Specialist, Foodstuffs Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


there and had no gonnections or con- 
tacts in that part of the world. The 
problem was presented to the Depart- 
ment’s flour specialist who immediately 
addressed an inquiry to trade commis- 
sioners and consular officers in the ter- 
ritory. From the reports of these rep- 
resentatives, an agency contract resulted 
and the miller has since advised the sec- 
tion that his shipments to and sales 
through that agent aggregated in excess 
of 5,000 barrels of flour in 1930, and 
there is now a broadening market for 
his product in the contiguous territory. 

These two illustrations are given that 
it may be seen what character of work 
is being done. It is just as important 
to discourage entry into a field that will 
result in loss as it is to encourage the 
entry into a profitable field. Each is a 
function of the section. 

The matters discussed above related 
chiefly to foreign trade. Domestic trade 
also must be fostered and aided where- 
ever possible. The section serves as a 
clearing house in this connection as it 
does for foreign trade opportunities, but 
instead of searching for information 
from foreign representatives, it turns to 
the district offices of the Bureau scat- 
tered roughout the United States. 
Each of’ these offices knows its field, the 
business interests and trade outlets in 
that territory; it is acquainted to an 
amazing extent with the details of busi- 
ness operations, and the requirements of 
the territory. They are all available. as 
aids to the producers of flour, grains, 
seeds and feeds as they are open to 
those who buy those products. 

In this phase of the work, the dis- 
semination of information as to trade 
practices, improved methods of produc- 
tion, of handling and packing, of ship- 
ment, and of new developments and new 
products which presumes increased mar- 
kets, takes on importance. 

+ + 

HE section, therefore, works in close 

cooperation with the Department of 
Agriculture and other departments and 
agencies of the Government and is pre- 
pared to furnish almost any information 
desired if the inquiries relate to the par- 
ticular subjects under the section’s ad- 
ministration. Files are maintained con- 
taining special information. There is 
always a wealth of valuable data in 
them, material gathered from abroad as 
well as at home and dealing with the 
problems and the possibilities of the 
trade. 

Statistics are kept as current as con- 
ditions permit so that a perspective can 
be had of the supply and the demands 
of the various sectors of the world, for 
without this basic information those en- 
gaged in the trade would have no way 
of knowing when their scheduled out- 
put for a given period was going to ex- 
ceed or fall short of the potentialities of 
the markets. All of these, the section 
is glad to place at the disposal of the 
trade as a whole, or the individuals or 
corporations engaged in it. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Cereals and Flour,” to appear in the 
issue of August 1, W. M. Steuart, Director, Bureau of the Census, Depariment of 
Commerce, will tell of the statistical information which is collected and dissemi- 
nated by the Bureau of the Census relative to flour and other cereal products. 


California’s Prison for Women 


New Corrective Institution Being Constructed 
By MRS. ERNEST WALLACE 


Chairman, Board of Trustees, Institution for Women, Siate of California 


ALIFORNIA is founding a new penal in- 
¢ stitution for women. This institution, as 
visioned by a group of public-spirited 
women who have worked for it for the last 10 
years, is a corrective institution. The ideal 
of the institution is to be helpful to society 
and to the woman who is incarcerated. The 
institution hopes to turn every woman out 
who passes through its doors, a better person, 
mentally, physically and spiritually for the 
experience. 

The institution is located in a secluded 
mountain valley—Cummings Valley—in Kern 
County, near the village of Tehachapi. “Te- 
hachapi” in the Indian language means 
“plenty of water and oak trees.” Climatic 
conditions in this valley, which is some six 
miles off the main highway, are invigorating. 
While it is a sunny valley with a maximum 
number of cloudless days, it has four distinct 
seasons and no extremes of temperature. 

The hills and mountains surrounding the 
valley are natural barriers against escape. 
financially unsafe for companies writing this 
class of business to sustain an acquisition 
cost greater than 5 per cent of the premium 
charges. In determining the adequacy of 
rates this will be taken as a basic charge. 
Any deviation from such acquisition cost will 
be considered by the Department as a rate 
violation having a tendency: to impair its 
financial structure. Companies are given un- 
til Sept. 1, 1931, to bring their practices in 
line with this ruling. Any legal commitment 
for the calendar year 1931 which is not in 
accord herewith may be presented by the 
company to this Department for considera- 
tion. 

(3) No company or its representatives shall 
directly or indirectly finance the purchase of 
taxicabs, supplies, equipment, license plates, 
medallions, storage or perform services in 
connection with the incorporation of taxicab 
operators, or indulge in any other form of 
rebate. 





There are 1,682 acres in the tract and the 
institution buildings are placed in a central 
position, more than a mile from the entrance 
gate. 


The institution life will turn around an 
eight-hour workday for the inmates. There 
will be the farm work for the younger and 
more vigorous women. There will be the 
dairy for the woman who is fond of cows 
and who is free from infectious disease. 
There will be work among the chickens and 
turkeys for the woman who likes this type of 
work. There will be the daily housekeeping 
of the institution itself, which will give em- 
ployment and valuable vocational training to 
a large group of women. Many of the women 
prisoners have not been trained in the funda- 
mentals of home making. 


The factory of the institution will be 
equipped with power sewing machines and 
the women will be taught to make garments 
under the same conditions which prevail in 
a commercial factory. In California the larg- 
est turnover of labor among women is in the 
power sewing factory, in the commercial 
laundry and in domestic service. The women 
who go out of the California Institution for 
Women will be equipped to earn their living 
in one or more of these branches of industry, 
plus the habit of work. 

The law under which the California Insti- 
tution for Women is authorized permits of 
the paying of a small wage to the inmates 
whose work comes up to a certain standard, 
and whose behavior entitles them to a certain 
consideration. The paying of a small wage 
in_an institution of this character makes for 
a greater interest in the work to which the 
inmate has been assigned, and also means an 
easing up of the disciplinary problems. A 
small fine for the breaking of any of the 
minor rules has a salutary effect on the in- 
mates. 

The fact that a woman is able to earn a 
little something for herself with which she 
can be of service to dependents in the outside 
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Reactions of Office Employes 
to Strenuous Outdoor Life 





Illinois Health Specialist Discusses Effect of 
Vacations on Persons Employed in Seden- 
tary Occupations Throughout Year 





By DRYLLOYD ARNOLD 


Bacteriologist, Department of Public Health, State of Illinois 


URING the health hints and suggestions 
to Summer automobile tourists issued by 
the Illinois Department of Health men- 
tion has been made of certain people having 


- typhoid fever after they returned from their 


Summer vacations. 

The city dweller who has his or her two 
weeks’ vacation, usually coming in July or 
August, is usually a person who works in- 
doors and follows relatively sedentary occu- 
pations. He prefers to go to resorts which 
are usually located along some body of water. 
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After arriving at the Summer resort hotel 
they try to make the moSt of their vacation 
by doing as much as they can in the shortest 
length of time at their disposal. 

Rowing, fishing, or any other form of rec- 
reation is followed with the overenthusiasm 
of an amateur. The hands are blistered and 
sore; the back, arms and legs are sunburned 
if a bathing suit is worn, It happens that 
this is what physicians call “stimulation 
therapy.” This is a kind of treatment some- 
times given for certain chronic diseases, such 
as rheumatism, arthritis and such stubborn 
ailments. In this case the physician con- 
siders that the patient is in an abnormal 
state and has gradually made an adjustment 
of his or her body to this unyielding and 
twisted condition of affairs. Then, in order 
to start all over again, some strong vaccine 
or irritating substance is injected. i 

There is usually a slight chill, followed by 
a little fever. The joints and muscles hurt 
worse than ever for a few hours. Then the 
pain leaves. The patient is better. This is 
“stimulation therapy.” The old physician or 
our grandmothers sometimes put on a mus- 
tard plaster and brought up a good blister. 
This does the same thing. It is nothing 
other than “shock therapy” of one kind. 

When one overdoes things on his vacation, 
namely, gets blistered by sun and rowing, or 
by riding or by mountain climbing, he is 
carrying out on himself a very old form of 
medical treatment. ‘The physician of ancient 
times sat outside his tent pitched at the 
crossings of the camel caravan trails in the 
Orient. The sick and the ailing were left in 
his care by the passing caravans. This an- 
cient physician, in addition to being a shrewd 
student of practical psychology, was a mas- 
ter in two forms of therapy, elimination and 
stimulation. He first gave a drastic cathar- 
tic in heroic doses. Then he used the poul- 
tice for skin reddening and blistering. At 
times he used a hot iron for burning out 
ulcers and cancers. The surviving patients 
were fully able and probably equally willing 
to board the next caravan to their destina- 
tion. 

+ + 


Few vacationers realize that many of the 
benefits of their vacation are derived from 
one of the most ancient forms of stimula- 
tion treatment that they administer so will- 
ingly to themselves. They even look forward 
to this form of self-punishment and econ- 
omize for months in order to have sufficient 
funds to make a good job of it. Be this as 
it may, they are doing the proper thing. 
They have developed so many creaks, resty 
joints and loose connections living their ar- 
tificial life that they need to have a general 
shake-up and a readjustment and returning 
to meet the artificial demands for the next 
11 months. 

But not all body machinery can stand this 
“shock treatment.” If one has a poor diges- 
tive function, little or no acid secreted in the 
stomach, increased irritability of the wall of 
the intestinal tract this leads to diarrhea. 
because food is propelled through too fast. 
In this state of affairs one is fertile soil for 
typhoid germs. He carefully incubates and 
grows them for three wecks, then he has ty- 
phoid fever. This happens after he gets 
back home. The local health department 
denies any responsibility and it is labeled 
“vacation typhoid” and the patient promptly 
isolated to protect other people. 

+ © 


The Research Laboratories of the Wlinois 
State Department of Public Health have 
carried out upon normal volunteer people 
just the same thing that the average vaca- 
tionist does to himself. The only difference 
is that we have to pay such people to get 
them to perform as subjects for these experi- 


world, has a splendid effect in building up 
her selfsrespect and of making her think 
herself of some worth in the world—the first 
step in rehabilitation. The woman will only 
be allowed to use a part of her small earn- 
ings during the time of her incarceration. 
The other part will be saved until the day on 
which the woman leaves the institution so 
that she may go out with a little money to 
start her new life. 

The women will be housed in cottage units 
of 40. These units are planned to be home- 
like structures with the prison features mini- 
mized as far as possible. There will be deé- 
tention rooms and penetential closets for 
those who do not appreciate the opportunity 
that is being offered by the State to remake 
their lives. 

A chance will also be given to the woman 
who has had a meager, or no education, to 
improve herself and to know the joy that can 
be had from a good book, and before the 
woman goes out of the institution on parole 
she will be sent to the “gate” cottage—an old 
farmhouse just at the entrance to the 
grounds. In this farmhouse she will have an 
opportunity of living a family life and will be 
given a large meed of freedom, so that when 
she goes out of the institution she will go out 
accustomed to life in a small group, and not 
directly from institutional life, where of ne- 
cessity many of her decisions are made for 
her, to a place where she must use her own 
initiative and make her own decisions. 

Aciual construction of the buildings of the 
institution began June 18, 1931, when the 
ground was broken for the administration 
building. Miss Joséphine Jackson, who has 
charge of the Women’s Department at San 
Quentin, one of California's State prisons, 
turned the first spadeful of earth. It is ex- 
pected that the buildings will be completed 
and the institution opened early in 1932. The 
institution will open with a capacity of 160 
inmates. 


ments. These subjects become hardened in 
time and show no more reactions than the 
guide shows at the Summer resort. 

The interesting period is the beginning of 
the experiments. We have shown that the 
hot weather plus the reddened and some- 
times blistered skin causes a general rear- 
rangement of the whole chemical and meta- 
bolic process of the body. The subject often- 
times develops a diarrhea. This is not an 
infection. It is not due to bad or poor food. 
It is caused by the body upheavals. 

Many thousands of cells have been lying 
quiet and dormant for months and are sud- 
denly stimulated to a high speed of function. 
They throw out waste products that are un- 
usual and they begin to use oxygen and se- 
crete material, all of which brings into the 
metabolic machine new substances. 


+ + 


During the many hundreds of thousands 
of years of man’s existence he has been ever 
trying to adapt himself to his world. He has 
changed the shape of his feet to meet their 
demands and has developed his hands after 
a different pattern, again to serve his pur- 
poses. He has added some accelerators to 
his machinery to speed things up when ne- 
cessity demanded it. 

His so-called glands of internal secretion 
are part and parcel of his involuntary ad- 
justing machinery. He has added but few 
things new and he has not lost anything, 
but he has readjusted the internal workings 
so that they serve his purpose best. He sur- 
vives, succeeds and propagates his species by 
virtue of this power of adaptation. 

The vacationer unconsciously tries to give 
himself or herself an internal housecleaning. 
Sometimes accidents happen. Sometimes 
the machinery becomes so upset that one has 
to go home and go to bed to get this equilib- 
rium. Boils may break out on the skin. 
An old appendix may suddenly flare up. The 
rheumatic joint may suddenly become a very 
conscious part of one’s anatomy or one 
might be so unfortunate as to cause his home 
town health officer to be charged with a case 
of typhoid fever in his community. Some 
old recovered cases of typhoid fever may 
secrete these germs when they are suffering 
from diarrhea. 

> + 


The Summer vacationist has his hazards 
to meet, but he knows that if he survives 
them, he is a better man than he was before 
he had his vacation. Summer camps for 
boys and for girls are healthy and should be 
encouraged. The vacation for the sedentary 
worker is of great health value. Take it. 
Enjoy it. And remember one is undergoing 
a self-renovation that will lead to a higher 
state of health. 





for New Jersey’s 


Highest Court 


~r 


William A. Stevens 
Attorney General, State of 
New Jersey 


ITH the recent appointment to the Court 

W of Errors and Appeals of a third lay- 

man as judge, interest has been revived 

in the unique feature of the New Jersey 

court system which permits the naming of a 
nonlawyer member to the judiciary. 

In tracing the origin of the power invoked 
by Governor Larson in selecting James Ker- 
ney, Trenton editor and publisher, for the 
bench of the highest court in the State, it is 
necessary to go back to the adoption of the 
Constitution of 1844, which created the court 
itself. By that instrument the tribunal was 
composed of the Chancellor, the Chief Jus- 
tice and associate justices of the Supreme 
Court and six judges. The latter are fre- 
quently, though often erroneously, referred 
to as lay judges. ® 

Under the Constitution of 1776, which gov- 
erned prior to 1844, the appellate tribunal 
of the State, which also exercised the power 
to grant pardons, consisted of the Governor, 
the Chancellor and the members of council. 
Members of the Supreme Court were then 
appointed by the Council and General As- 
sembly. 

Adoption of the Constitution of 1844 vested 
the government in a Governor, a Senate and 
House of Assembly. As a result, the Gover- 
nor’s Council was abolished. The Council, 
however, possessed enough influence in the 
constitutional convention to have itself re- 
tained as a part of the pardoning body by 
being made members of the Court of Par- 
dons and also as judges of the Court of Er- 
rors and Appeals. The present lay judges of 
the Errors Court are the successors of the 
men who composed the Governor's Council. 

The Errors Court has exercised final de- 
termination of all disputed legal questions 
for 87 years. It has molded the judicial sys- 
tem of the State by decisions construing 
both the statutes of New Jersey and the 
principles of common law, under which New 
Jersey operates in the absence of statutory 
declarations on the subjects which may be at 
issue. 

It was not required by the Constitution of 
1844 that the Chancellor or justices of the 
Supreme Court be lawyers. In fact, that 
condition still exists, though by long estab- 
lished precedent only lawyers have been ap- 
pointed to fill these positions. 

With respect to the six judges, the situa- 
tion is somewhat different. Of the original 
judges of the Court of Errors and Appeals, 
four were lawyers and two laymen. Since 
then the practice of selecting lawyers or lay- 
men has varied under different Governors. 
During the administration of Governor Ab- 
bett only lay judges were named. 

The greatest opportunity of the lay judges 
fot individual work is afforded by the Court 
of Pardons. This body, which consists of 
the Governor, the Chancellor and the six 
judges, holds two regular terms each year 
and considers parole applications from 400 or 
more prisoners each term. The sessions are 
secret. 





































































































































































































































































